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STILL COMING 


DPs arrive at Carey, Ohio. See page 13 
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Let God Drive 


JusT ENOUGH sNow had fallen to make the highway slick. Ahead of 
us we could see three buses straining up a hill. Two of them reached 
the top with no trouble. But the third spun almost completely around 
before finally making the grade. Skid marks in the snow were evident 
everywhere. 

As we rode along at 10 miles an hour in some sections, we saw 
several hooked bumpers and smashed fenders. Police cars had to main- 
tain a constant patrol to straighten out entanglements and to keep the 
traffic moving safely. 2 

We were making our return trip after a holiday visit with our folks 
in another city. Soon after we had left the house, our three-year-old son 
fell asleep on the back seat of the car and became oblivious to the 
perils of the road. Four hours later he awoke when we stopped at a 
restaurant, 40 miles from our home. 

As we resumed the journey, with the youngster refreshed and in good 
spirits after his long nap, my husband remarked, “It’s no wonder children 
are happy. They don’t worry or fret about things. They can curl up 
and go to sleep, knowing that their parents will shield them from danger, 
and confident that they will receive the food and clothing that they need. 
If only adults would have such faith in their creator, they would find 
happiness too.” 

Surely a little child can lead us in the practice of faith. 


—ERNESTINE S. DAUM 
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Train schedules for DPs 

There hadn’t been much Christmas 
holiday for Lutheran Resettlement Serv- 
ice workers who meet ships bringing dis- 
placed persons into New York harbor. 

Ships; jarrived “Dec!)22>- 235) 27, 28. 
Among the passengers were 700 whom 
the National Lutheran Council had prom- 
ised to get to their new homes and jobs. 
Train schedules had to be looked up, 
tickets bought, telegrams sent. 

By this time the resettlement workers 
knew all about the high-speed routine of 
welcoming strangers in a new world, try- 
ing to relieve their nervousness, loaning 
them money to finance their first days in 
America. In 14 months more than 10,000 
Lutheran-sponsored DPs had arrived in 
the United States. 


Resettlement was costing a lot. In 
October the bill for the National Lu- 
theran Council had been $113,117. More 
than half of that amount consisted of 
loans for travel and incidental expenses 
which the resettled persons would even- 
tually repay. In October $10,299 had 
been received in repayment of loans to 
DPs who had arrived earlier in the year. 


Cut-off date coming 

To U.S. shores since autumn of 1948 
more than 120,000 displaced persons had 
come eagerly. The limit will be 205,000, 
all of whom must be cleared by June 30, 
unless the U.S. Congress amends its 1948 
DP law. ‘ 

Of DPs reaching the United States 
through Nov. 30, 1949, 49 per cent were 
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PRAYER IN DP Camp 
Youngsters in camp at Kempton, Germany, begin their morning with a prayer 
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Roman Catholics, 26 per cent Jews, 25 
per cent Protestant and Eastern Orthodox. 
Almost all Jews are now out of the DP 
camps and have shipped to Palestine, 
America, or elsewhere. 

There had been about 850,000 in the 
European DP camps when the resettle- 
ment program began. It was estimated 
that 65 per cent of them were Catholic, 
20 per cent Jews, 15 per cent Protestant. 
Most of the Protestants, probably 
110,000, were Lutherans. 

More than half of the DPs arriving in 
the United States have settled in cities, 
only one-fourth in rural areas. New 
York state has received nearly 30,000. 
Pennsylvania and Illinois got about 9,000 
apiece. New Jersey, Michigan, and Ohio 
are next in number of DPs welcomed. 


Chased in Colombia 

Lutheran missionaries were carefully 
considering this month whether it would 
be safe to return to their fields of work 
in the South American republic of Co- 
lombia. Seventeen of them were watch- 
fully waiting in Bogota, the nation’s cap- 
ital. They had been obliged to get out 
of Boyaca and Arauca because of riots 
during a strenuous election campaign in 
late November. 

The Conservative party, which won 
the Nov. 29 election, classifies Protestants 
as just about as wicked and dangerous 
as many U.S. citizens consider Com- 
| munists. In campaign speeches the Con- 
servatives said their opponents, the Lib- 
erals, were “Protestants.” That was con- 
sidered very violent name-calling. 

Lutheran missionaries had a good many 
‘stones thrown at them, and much of their 
‘property was wrecked. Wherever pos- 
sible the government police gave the mis- 
sionaries protection. When policemen 
went away, rioting was resumed. 

Pope Pius XII sent his children in 
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Colombia a modest warning. “The des- 
tiny of your people and your nation must 
not depend on sheer violence,” he said 
in a message delivered in Rome to the 
Colombian ambassador to the Holy See. 


March of the Methodists 

A thousand new congregations had 
been established in the United States by 
Methodists in the last four years, they 
reported in December. The Methodist 
division of home missions made loans of 
$7,640,208 and gifts of $4,413,778 to 
building projects. 

Total Methodist budget for home and 
foreign missions in the year beginning in 
June is $12,448,957. 

Methodist Sunday schools gained 
1,028,336 pupils in five years, and had a 
total enrollment of 5,807,682 on Nov. 1, 
the Rev. Walter Powner told a Methodist 
conference of Christian education. 

Twenty thousand full-time workers 
should be recruited for Methodist proj- 
ects, said the Rev. Harold W. Ewing of 
the committee of Christian vocations. 
That includes 5,000 pastors, 10,800 doc- 
tors, nurses, and medical technicians, and 
nearly 5,000 others trained for agricul- 
ture, business administration, education, 
engineering, social work. Mr. Ewing said 
there is room at present for 2,000 student 
nurses in Methodist hospitals. 


Churches and taxes 

There won’t be any taxes to pay on 
the Oklahoma City building used by Bap- 
tists as their state headquarters, District 
Judge Glen O. Morris ruled last month. 
The county tax assessor argued that the 
building contained a church bookstore 
in competition with other bookstores. 

“The bookstore is an integral part of 
the Baptist organization for the church’s 
welfare in Oklahoma,” the judge ruled. 
It would be a violation of the state con- 
stitution to tax the building. 


Lutherans were favored by an Okla- 
homa City tax ruling regarding a plot of 
ground bought before the war as a site for 
a new church. In 1947 the site was sold 
to a Methodist congregation. Tax Assessor 
Cragin Smith contended the lots were 
held for trading purposes. 

Real estate owned by the publishing 
house of the General Baptist Church in 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is subject to state 
and local taxes, said the Missouri State 
Tax Commission. The publishing board 
said the ruling may be tested in court. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, a church owned 
by one denomination is rented to another. 
Nebraska’s attorney general, James H. 
Anderson, ruled the church is not tax- 
exempt, although no tax can be collected 
on the income from rental. 


Government and church hospitals 

Baptists of Birmingham, Alabama, de- 
cided last month not to ask for federal 
aid in expanding their hospital. In a five- 
hour debate, physicians on the hospital 
staff pleaded that federal funds be ac- 
cepted “in the name of suffering hu- 
manity.” Those against taking federal aid 
said they wanted to uphold the principle 
of separation of church and state. 

The question had been argued in the 
Alabama Baptist convention in Novem- 
ber. Some said there is great difference 
between taking federal money for paro- 
chial schools and taking it for relief of 
the sick and suffering. The vote in the 
convention was 181 to 156 against apply- 
ing for federal grants or loans. 

In Texas the executive board of the 
Baptist state convention urged its nine 
schools and five hospitals to shun federal 
or state aid. A Baptist hospital in Har- 
lingen had filed a request for a govern- 
ment grant of $274,000 for expansion. 
The request was withdrawn. 

A grant-in-aid to directors of the Meth- 


odist Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
approved by government authorities. The 
hospital is to get $961,900 for construc- 
tion of a new unit. 


Battle for Rome 

“A day of pleasant hours spent in a 
reclining chair, with books and magazines 
and delicious meals. . . . Time passes 
quickly as your high-flying skyliner wings 
its way at five miles a minute speed... .” 
That’s how an airline was promising to 
take Americans to Rome for the holy 
year celebration. 
* But whether TWA would let Pan 
American Airways in on the holy year 
business was a question for the courts to 
decide. TWA had brought suit to prevent 
Pan American from operating charter 
flights to Rome. If TWA succeeded in 
blocking Pan American, thousands of 
American Catholics would be prevented 
“from performing their religious observ- 
ances” because of ““TWA’s” monopolistic 
high-fare policy,” said Pan American. 


Holy Father wants everybody 

Protestants and Jews were on the list 
of those whom the Roman Catholic 
Church would like to welcome into its 
membership. Pope Pius made this plair 
in his Christmas message on the eve of 
the holy year. 

For Protestants the Pope had this mes 
sage: “Oh, that this holy year could wel 


come. /. the great return to the one true 
church . . . of so many who, though be. 
lieving in Jesus Christ, are for variou» 


reasons separated from her. . . . Why ar 
there still separations? Why are ther: 
still schisms? When will all the forces’ o 
the spirit and of love be harmonious] 
united?” 

Jews were meant by the Pope, it wa 
explained in the Vatican, when he spok: 
of “those who sincerely but vainly awai 
Christ’s coming and adore Him as th 
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One promised by the prophets and still 
to come.” 

In New York City Rabbi Louis New- 
man said that if “the reference to those 
‘who sincerely but vainly await’ the com- 
ing of a Christ or Messiah is intended to 
apply to adherents of the Jewish faith, it 
is a regrettable approach.” 


World Action movie coming 

Critics had agreed that “Answer for 
Anne” was the best church-produced mo- 
tion picture in the United States in 1949. 
It was a National Lutheran Council film 
explaining the DP problem. 

Another film had come from the Coun- 
cil’s workshop in December, and would 
soon be ready for congregations. So far 
the title is “The Two Kingdoms,” but 
there may be a last-minute change. 


Stars from the Broadway play, “Death 
of a Salesman,” had taken leading roles 
in the new National Lutheran Council 
picture, which was produced by Caravel 
Films in New York. The film tells about 
a Silesian refugee family who regain 
their Christian faith through the influ- 
ence of a young Lutheran relief worker 
from America. 

The picture will be used to stimulate 
support in the Lutheran World Action 
appeal for $3,200,000 in 1950. 


German situation 

Russians in control of the East Ger- 
man zone had been careful not to get 
mixed up in a serious quarrel with the 
church. German Communists were not so 
careful. As they took over governmental 
authority from the Russians, they placed 


REFUGEES Hap Lost THEIR FAITH 
Scene from new Lutheran World Action film, “The Two Kingdoms” 
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an increasing number of irritating restric- 
tions dn the church. 

At Christmas the schoolchildren in 
Land Saxony were not permitted to sing 
carols mentioning the Christ-child or 
angels. School principals were ordered 
to omit “religious sentimentalities” from 
Christmas programs. 

Heavy attack was being made against 
Sunday as a day of rest and Christian 
worship. Communist party officials “are 
calling upon the urban and rural pop- 
ulation for special duties, particularly on 
Sunday mornings,” said a report from 
the Lutheran Church of Land Saxony. 
In Saxony-Anhalt three deaconess moth- 
erhouses and seven deaconess training 
schools for nurses were closed, it was 
reported in December. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius and Dean Hein- 
rich Gruber of Berlin called on Wilhelm 
Pieck, president of the East German 
state. They had “a friendly talk on mu- 
tual relations between the government 
and the Protestant Church.” Bishops of 
all Evangelical churches in the East Zone 
had met earlier in December to discuss 
the disturbances caused by Communist 
officials. 


Only the church holds Germany together 
There _is no way at present to_unite 
East and West Germany on a political 
basis, sai ibelius in 
address at Munich. But unity can_be 
The task of the church, said Bishop 
Dibelius, is to do all it can to steer away 
from “a solution by force” in ending the 
antagonism between east and west. 
“Every employment of force would be 
under a curse. Progress can be achieved 
only by the spirit of forgiving love.” 
Need for a united Germany was 
stressed in Berlin by the Council of the 
Evangelical Church, The council ad- 
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Goop Word FROM AMERICA 
Last month hospital-staff members in 
Berlin were checking inventories on a 
$10,000 shipment of medical supplies 
from Lutheran World Relief 
(Lutheran News Bureau photo) 


dressed a statement to both German gov- 
ernments now in existence, the Com- 
munist-dominated East Zone government 
in Berlin and the Bonn government spon- 
sored by the western allies. 

“In_ the affliction of dismemberment 
which we are experiencing,” said_the 
council, “there is revealed God's judg: 


ment upon all we have failed to do. This 
affliction will only be overcome by us by 
falling back upon God’s commandments 
as the foundation of a just_order in the 
lives of nations.” i 
The council said that “we remain one 
nation, thus being bound to keep up 
brotherly communion with one another 
and brotherly respect for one another 
Let us not cease to pray for one another 
or stand for one another in selfless love.” 
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Old-fashioned remedies 

Docrors ASSEMBLING in Washington 
for the sessions of the American Medical 
Association, soberly took stock of them- 
selves and wondered “if we are not get- 
ting too civilized’’? 

About 5,000 physicians from all over 
the U.S. were there to be brought up to 
date on advances in medicine. 

It was no accident that Dr. Andy Hall, 
of Mt. Vernon, IIl., was honored as ‘“doc- 
tor of the year,’ though much of his 
practice was of the backwoods and old- 
fashioned type. Specialists freely con- 
fessed to the audience of general prac- 
titioners that the country doctor’s rem- 
edies were often the best. In spite of all 
the new discoveries for the cure of the 
common cold, they agreed that rest in 
bed was still best. “Grandpa’s” cough 
remedies were better than most modern 
drops and pills. 


New army for Germany 

THE QUESTION OF a German army is 
becoming acute. Repeated denials of the 
possibility of rearming Germans are cast 
in contradictory terms. The most sig- 
nificant bit of news is that envoys from 
various European countries, presumably 
non-Communist, are being asked to ex- 
press their “personal opinion” on the 
“advisability of recruiting Germans for 
military service.’ The suggestion has 
been made that the Germans might be 
organized as military units and incor- 
porated as “legions” in other European 
armies. 

Eventually the question must be faced. 
Surely no one could defend Germany 
from invasion better than her own cit- 
izens. Her suspicious neighbors will be 
forced to recognize this. Paltering with 
the problem only widens the way for the 
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infiltration of Russia’s present friendly 
concern for the welfare of the West 
Germans. 


Reds control trade 

ITALY HAS a. new bit of Communist 
strategy to.overcome. It has discovered 
that the nation’s Reds had quietly cap- 
tured control of established export and 
import houses of high standing. With 
this control they have built up a highly 
profitable trade with the Cominform 
countries, supplying commodities that 
loyal Italian houses would not have pro- 
vided, and incidentally cutting off Yugo- 
slavia from any articles that Italy could 
and would have supplied. 

In turn this control has been used to 
finance the Italian Reds to the amount of 
$1 million monthly. Encouraged thereby 
the Communists in the Italian Parliament 
have grown more truculent and assured to 
cover up their earlier defeats. 


Mexican oil 

NEW OIL-DRILLINGS in southern Mexico 
give that land the promise of doubling its 
present production. This offers Mexico a 
new chance to strengthen its weak finan- 
cial structure. To that end it has resumed 
negotiations at Washington for a $200 
million loan with which to develop this 
new source of wealth. 

Mexico could have had the loan last 
year, but on that occasion refused the 
guarantee conditions asked by the U.S. 
for the security of the loan, on the ground 
that such conditions tended to “infringe 
her sovereignty.” Perhaps the new re- 
quest shows a change of mind. Americans ~ 
have not found investments either attrac- 
tive or safe in Latin American countries 
because of inability to remove any profits 
outside the country. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WORLDOVER PRESS REPORT 

Yow CAN'T travel in East European 
countries yourself, probably, but here’s a 
chance to see them through the eyes of a 
keen observer recently there. This trav- 
eler went through Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. 
Here are some things he saw. 

When it comes to business life, Polish 
industrialists enjoy the greatest freedom 
of any in the management of their plants. 
Most farming has not been collectivized 
by the Poles in any true sense of the word, 
and there is an actual agricultural surplus 
—unique among the Soviet satellites. 
Polish Communists, not very familiar with 
technical aspects of various jobs, are 
learning by working alongside of more 
experienced managers, tradesmen and 
civil servants. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Which before the war 
was one of the most industrially progres- 
sive countries of Europe, suffers today 
from an appalling inefficiency both on the 
farms and in the factories. Unlike Poland, 
Czechoslovakia has ousted all the old in- 
dustrialists, even nationalizing hotels and 
very small enterprises. Many firms have 
been collectivized. Managers are swamped 
with the elaborate bookkeeping demanded 
by their Soviet masters. Nationalization 
proceeded at high speed, irrespective of 
need for technical skills at the controls. 

There have been instances of fruit 
trees remaining unpicked after harvest 
time. Excuses range all the way from 
“lack of labor” to lack of storage space 
and absence of transport to market. The 
Czechs cannot resist openly, but they do 
put up a struggle quietly, in the main by 
frustrating Communist regulations. One 
means is absenteeism. Another is failure 
to meet work schedules. Another is black 
marketeering—when the crown is of- 
ficially at 50 to the dollar, for example, 
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the unofficial rate is 600. 

One striking thing is the scant value 
of Russian efforts at economic unifica- 
tion among the neighbor states. The 
Czechs have done well at producing au- 
tomobiles, and have too many; the Poles 
not enough. Yet the Polish government 
is importing Italian industrial experts to 
manufacture Fiat cars under another 
name, and no exchange of autos on the 
basis of mutual need has been worked out. 

It's the same story in foodstuffs. 
Czechoslovakia has too little, Poland a 
comparative abundance, ; 
* Although both countries are really 
dominated by Russia, and Moscow is sup- 
posedly working hard for economic unity, 
nationalism actually triumphs in practice. 


IN HunGary, there is now a new well- 
to-do class of Communists in power, and 
a similar class of party-line industrialists. 
These groups replaced the old ones who: 
were swept out of power. The masses. 
however, remain woefully poor. The 
same is true in Romania and Bulgaria. 
Both are treated as though they were re- 
publics of the Soviet Union itself. 


Is Trro PopuLar? Unlike other in- 
formants recently visiting that country 
our observer could find no proof of pop 
ularity. Perhaps one of his difficulties was 
the presence everywhere of the secre 
police. There is no doubt of Tito’s firne 
control. But this particular visitor founc¢ 
it hard to tell when the police were usec 
to protect Yugoslavia from Russian en 
croachment, and when to safeguard the 
power of the regime. 


FINALLY, THIS TRAVELER Went over, ae 
he confesses, somewhat cynical about the 
Marshall Plan. He came home enthui 
siastic, ready to cite the many ways ip 
which he found American help to Europ» 
paying off in the direct improvement o 
the people, and in their own self-help. 
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Washington 


Two MAJor decisions marked the con- 
ference of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) held 
here. It voted down a proposal for an 
international commodity clearing house. 
It decided, after long debate, to move the 
FAO headquarters from Washington to 
Rome. 

The spectacle of crucial food short- 
ages in some parts of the world and 
mounting surpluses in others gave rise to 
the suggestion by some of the smaller 
countries that a billion-dollar interna- 
tional commodity clearing house be set 
| up. Through such an agency, surplus 
| food in one country could be bought by 
another country and paid for in its own 
currency. If the so-called “soft curren- 
| cies” were not convertible into dollars at 
| the time, the payments would be held on 
| deposit in the hope that they might be 

converted at some later date. 
| This plan was opposed by French, Brit- 

ish, and American delegations. They 
argued that this would mortgage the 


‘| financial future of those countries which 


are short on dollars, and would foster 
| continued dependence on the U.S. 

They suggested that a sounder ap- 
proach would be to encourage the in- 
creased production of food in backward 
areas of the world where inadequate 
farming methods result in scanty crops. 
This kind of help would be envisioned in 
President Truman’s “Point Four” pro- 
gram of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

In asking for further study of the prob- 
lem, the American delegation emphasized 
that it favors the wider distribution of 
surplus food which would be the aim of 
the commodity clearing house, but ques- 
tions the effectiveness of the proposed 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


financial arrangements. It is to be hoped 
that our government can find some work- 
able means of sharing its abundance with 
countries where mass starvation threatens, 
instead of destroying surplus food. 


Location of headquarters 

SOME FAVORED keeping the head- 
quarters in Washington, in view of the 
fact that the FAO program of technical 
aid to retarded countries will lean heavily 
on American agricultural techniques. 
Others felt that the U.S. dominates the 
policies of the FAO to too great an extent, 
and that transfer of the headquarters to 
Europe might help the international or- 
ganization to stand on its own feet. Still 
others claimed that operating expenses 
would be much less in Rome. 

The University of Maryland offered its 
facilities for establishment of permanent 
FAO headquarters. The offer was turned 
down sharply on the basis that race seg- 
regation is practiced on the university 
campus. On the final vote, it was de- 
cided 30 to 28 to move the FAO to Rome. 

After the decision was made, practical 
problems arose. Director-General Morris 
E. Dodd announced that the transfer 
would cost over a million dollars, for 
which the budget did not provide. It 
was learned that the building which the 
Italian government had promised would 
not be ready for almost a year. Msgr. 
Liguitti, Vatican observer at FAO, 
pointed out that Holy Year pilgrims will 
preempt all available housing facilities 
in Rome during 1950. 

The outcome will probably be that the 
1950 FAO conference will be held in the 
U.S., and that final transfer of the head- 
quarters to Rome will be completed in 
1951. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


THERE ISN’T MUCH of a Negro problem 
in Canada because there isn’t much of a 
Negro population. In my last parish—a 
small town looking across the St. Law- 
rence river to New York state—there 
was only one Negro. He earned his living 
by tending furnaces in winter and mow- 
ing grass in summer. Everybody liked 
genial, easygoing old Joe. 

But in some places the Negro popula- 
tion has grown to some size—and with it 
the persistent black-and-white friction 
shows signs of generating heat. Here are 
three examples from recent news reports. 


IN THE southwestern Ontario town of 
Dresden there lies buried a man whose 
name recalls for thousands the story of 
those Negroes who left the deep South 
and made the long and difficult journey 
to a land that promised freedom from 
slavery—Canada. He is Uncle Tom, the 
chief character in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
classic, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

In this place that once gave Uncle Tom 
refuge, his descendants are no longer 
welcome. At least they are not welcome 
in the town’s three large restaurants— 
and the townspeople have just upheld by 
a public vote this act of discrimination. 

It started last summer when the res- 
taurants—despite a provincial law which 
forbids the posting of any notice discrim- 
inating against any person because of race 
or creed—let it be known that they would 
not serve Negroes. 

Civic officials decided to put the matter 
to a plebiscite. Last month electors voted 
on whether the restaurants should be 
forced to “serve patrons regardless of 
race, creed, or color.” The answer was 
“no”—517 to 108. 


THERE IS NO segregation in Canadian 
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schools—but there is a unique exception 
of a little school in Maroon Hill, near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. It seems that, for 
some unknown reason, the few Negro 
children were not admitted to the local 
school. A former schoolteacher, learning 
of their desire for education, began to 
take them into her own home for instruc- 
tion—first one, and now 19 children in 
grades one to seven. 

This unique school has been in opera- 
tien seven years. The teacher has been 
recognized as a part of the provincial 
educational system. She reports con- 
siderable rivalry between her pupils and 
those of the regular school—but little 
resentment or trouble. 


IN THE city of Windsor recently the 
discrimination shoe was on the other foot. 
Just across the river from Detroit, it 
shares with its American counterpart the 
distinctions of a large automotive indus- 
try and a cosmopolitan population in- 
cluding many Negroes. It was this latter 
fact that prompted Joe Louis of boxing 
fame to seek and get from the Ontario 
Liquor Commission a license to open a 
bar for Negroes only. 

Immediately there was a cry of dis- 
crimination—against whites! When it was 
pointed out that most places in the city 
barred Negro drinkers and that this li- 
cense had been granted in a deliberate 
effort to ease the effects of discrimination, 
the cry died out. 

Conscious that the color problem is 
becoming more acute, Windsor city coun- 
cil is preparing legislation that would 
require all establishments licensed by the 
city “to serve all members of the public 

. Without discrimination by reason of 
race, creed, or color.” 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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REPORT ON THE DPs 


The record of American Christians in finding homes for 


refugees from Europe is a great success story of our time 


NEVER HAVE LUTHERANS of America 
done anything more generous than in 
1949 when they opened their doors for 
thousands of refugees from postwar 
Europe. People who take melancholy 
pleasure in saying the church is dead 
should study the records of what the 
church is doing in finding homes for DPs. 

Displaced persons arriving from 
Europe were met at piers and airports by 
friends whose names they didn’t know, 
whose language they could not speak, but 
whose Christian love was immediately 
visible. In cities and towns in every part 
of the United States and Canada the DPs 
have found helpful neighbors who made 
sacrifice to find them homes and jobs. 

Lutheran Settlement Service, financed 


by Lutheran World Action, had brought 
10,000 displaced persons to the United 
States by Christmas of 1949. Promises 
of homes and jobs were on hand for an- 
other 20,000 who are expected in 1950. 
Lutherans in Canada have provided for a 
large number. 


PEOPLE WITH strange names such as 
Straumanis, Kikas, Kriisa, Suursaar found 
themselves welcome. Their own scanty 
supplies of clothing and household goods 
were quickly supplemented by generous 
gifts from American friends. “Most of 
the resettled persons are making good ad- 
justments,” reports Miss Cordelia Cox. 
“We estimate that less than 10 per cent 
have had serious difficulties.” 


Carey, Onto, Is THEIR NEw HOME 


Elmars Evele and his wife, from Riga in Latvia, arrived Nov. 10 (see cover picture). 
Pastor Wade H. Koons and Christ Lutheran Church cleared the way for their coming 
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Chief reason why things have worked 
out well in most cases is that hundreds 
of Christian congregations have taken 
deep personal interest in the newcomers. 
The resettled folk have been welcomed 
in the churches. Pastors and laymen have 
been sympathetic and helpful. 

Some DPs have become farmers. 
Others are in domestic service. Quite a 
number have resumed their professional 
careers as physicians, nurses, teachers. 
College students in a dozen states have 
sponsored young refugees who are now 
enrolled in American schools. 

There are so many success stories re- 
garding arrival of DPs in American com- 
munities that only a few typical ones can 
be published. For each story told on the 
following pages there are a thousand 
others equally worth telling, revealing 
love in action. 


LATVIANS CELEBRATE 
By FRANCIS R. BELL 


DPs who have found a new homeland 


remembered the land they have lost 


AN AUTUMN WIND whistled about 
Trinty Lutheran Church, Smithsburg, as 
the Latvian families of Washington 
County, Maryland, met to celebrate their 
Independence Day. Nov. 18 marks the 
occasion on which that country became 
a republic in 1918. 

When some of us heard about Latvia’s 
Independence Day, we decided to help 
our Washington County Latvians cele- 
brate the occasion together. Sponsors of 
Latvian DPs and their pastors joined in 
making plans. So it happened that, on 
Friday evening, Nov. 18, the Latvian 
families came together. 

Among the first arrivals were Mr. and 
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Mrs. Vilhelm Bode and their sponsors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Fiery of Smiths- 
burg. Mrs. Bode made a striking appear- 
ance in her elaborate and beautiful na- 
tive dress, with its hand-embroidered linen 
blouse, its long woolen striped skirt, and 
little vest. 


SOON THE OTHER guests arrived: Mr. 
and Mrs. Vilhelm Strazdins and their 
daughters, Mirdza and Vija, sponsored 
by Mr. and Mrs. William Gardenhour of 
Smithsburg .. . Mr. and Mrs. Valfrieds 
Elksnis, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Spessard of Smithsburg ... Mr. 
and Mrs. Krisjanis Straumanis, and their 
two little children, Maris, 6, and Aija, 3, 
sponsored by George Stiles of Boonsboro 
. . . Miss Olga Dreimanis, sponsored by 
Miss Betty Winn of Hagerstown... Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruno Ginters, sponsored by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Stine of Hagerstown 
...and Mr. and Mrs. Voldemars Macins, 
sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. John Corbett 
of Smithsburg. 

From Baltimore for the occasion came 
Mrs. Emilija Gerasim, a former native of 
Latvia. She is now located at the Balti- 
more Inner Mission which has respon- 
sibility for Lutheran DP work in the 
Maryland Synod. Mrs. Gerasim has 
charge of this work, including assurances, 
welcoming incoming DPs, and helping 
them adjust to their new situation. 

The so¢ial room of Trinity Church was | 
gaily decorated with flags. Mr. Strazdins | 
brought his Latvian flag. It was displayed 
with the American and Christian flags. 


FoR A WHILE THE folks could hardly 
seem to get over the thrill of being to- 
gether. The room was a buzz of conver- 
sation. Ever since they had arrived, these 
people had had the experience of hearing 
Americans talk without being able to un- 
derstand what they were saying. Now 
we were listening to them talk and we 
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were the ones who could not understand. 

The host pastor welcomed the guests 
after which Mrs. Gerasim took over the 
job of master of ceremonies. She led us in 
the singing of “A Mighty Fortress” and 
Latvian and English mingled together as 
we joined in our hymn of faith. What 
thoughts must have been in their hearts 
when we came to the words: 


“Take they then our life, 
Goods, fame, child, and wife, 
When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won: 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.” 

I could not help looking around at the 
faces of those who had lost so much, their 
loved ones, their beloved homeland, their 
homes and their worldly possessions. I 
stole a glance at the tear-stained face of 
Mrs. Bode, and I knew what she was 
thinking about. Just the day before she 


had shown me a picture of her only child, 
a handsome lad. The Nazis took him at 
the age of 16 and put him in uniform. 
Then he was captured by the Russians 
and now he is somewhere in Siberia, if 
still alive. 

My gaze passed on to Miss Olga Drei- 
manis, our most recent arrival, brought to 
America to work as a housekeeper. She 
can converse with no one but her fellow 
countrymen for she knows neither English 
nor German. And I thought how the se- 
crets of her heart are locked up within 
her. She cannot even know the sympathy 
of others because she has no way of 
sharing with them the burden she bears. 
But there is a universal language in laugh- 
ter and tears. And the expression on her 
face at that moment told us more perhaps 
than words could have done. 


AS THE STRAINS of the “Amen” died 


New Day IN A NEw WorRLD 
.. and a few tears for yesterday 
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away, Mrs. Gerasim asked me to lead in 
prayer. A soprano soloist sang “America 
the Beautiful” followed by the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” After we had sung 
our national anthem for our guests, Mrs. 
Gerasim led the Latvians in singing their 
national anthem. An errand had taken 
me out of the room, but as I came down 
the steps, I recognized what they were 
singing and I wondered that there was 
not more volume and vigor in their song. 

“This is disappointing,” I said to my- 
self. “Surely they sing their national an- 
them with more spirit than that.” Then 
I entered the room and sensed immedi- 
ately what was wrong. It is hard to sing 
through. tears and when one’s voice is 
choked with emotion. 

Speaking first in Latvian and then in 
English, Mrs. Gerasim brought a hearten- 
ing and encouraging message to her “step- 
children,” as she calls them. For she has 
met each of these families-on their arrival 
in Baltimore and helped them adjust to 
their new life. “Though you are cele- 
brating the thirty-first anniversary of 
Latvian freedom,” she said, “Latvia is 
not free today. 

“Never forget the beauty of your home- 
land. Perhaps some day Latvia may be 
free again and we may return to our na- 
tive land. But if not, then we must build 
a new life in America. Here you are free. 
Always remember that America is the 
godmother who rescued you from fear 
and persecution.” 


THE GATHERING moved away from its 
serious mood, and the new Americans 
began to sing their Latvian folk songs 
with their charming melodies. Refresh- 
ments concluded the evening’s program. 

As these folks said “Good night,” two 
verses of scripture kept running through 
my mind, “These are they which came out 
of great tribulation,” and the words of 
Paul, “Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
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BALTIC REFUGEES DRESSED Up 


Estonian and Latvian women wear festive 
national costume at party for them at 
First Lutheran Church, Colorado Springs 


so fulfill the law of Christ.” After that 
evening I think we all understood the DPs 
and their problems better than before. 


DP CONFIRMATION 


By EDWARD P. TURNBACH 


There was no time for Daina Dzilna 


to study the Catechism in 1945 
For A LONG TIME the members of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Easton, Penn- | 
sylvania, have been hearing about dis- 
placed persons and receiving requests for 
assurances, More recently they have had 
the pleasure of fellowship with some of 
these people in worship and other con- 
gregational activities. They have come to 
know Miss Daina Dzilna, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aleksandrs Ducmanis and 10-year-old 
Maija Ducmanis who is a member of the 
church school and the junior choir. 
Sunday, Nov. 30, they were privileged 
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to share with Miss Dzilna one of the great 
Christian occasions, confirmation. The 
17-year-old young lady, who had left her 
native Latvia when she was 12, had not 
had opportunity to be confirmed in the 
church there. She discussed the matter 
with her mother, who is now living at 
Harrisburg, and with the pastor of St. 
Paul’s, the Rev. Dr. Edward Turnbach. 
Her decision was to receive instruction 
and be confirmed at Easton. 


DRESSED IN the traditional long white 
dress Miss Dzilna presented herself after 
the general prayer before the altar. In 
response to the pastor’s questions she con- 
fessed her faith clearly and firmly. At 
the close of the service she and her mother 
received communion while Latvian and 
American friends waited to wish her well 
and presented her with flowers and other 
gifts. 

For not only was this a day of hap- 
piness but also of leave-taking for the 


members of St. Paul’s and Daina’s Easton 
friends. She was leaving with her mother 
for Harrisburg in the late afternoon, and 
from there, within a few days, she would 
leave for Portland, Oregon, where her in- 
tended husband had found employment 
and a The congregation wished 
her Godspeed and commended her to the 
Christian fellowship of the chureh in 
Portland, 


home. 


STUDENTS SPONSOR DP 
By HENRY ©. YODER 


Lenten offerings at the University 


of Michigan paid the way for a DP 


IN A LETTER sent last Lenten season to 
all National Lutheran Council students 
on the University of Michigan campus, 


the social action chairman of the Lu- 


To THE Kouv FAMILY, A BOUQUET AND A NEW HOME 
A job and house on a fruit farm were waiting for August Kohv and his family, secured 
for them by Pastor Michael Goldner and St. Paul's Lutheran Church in Alliance, Ohio 
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theran Student Association made this 
statement: “It is the aim of the Lutheran 
Student Association on this campus to do 
more than lip service to our faith. Con- 
ditions of the world demand our action.” 

In this letter an appeal was made for 
the students to sacrifice during Lent to 
bring a DP to the University of Michigan. 
As a result the students gave $275. Zion 
and Trinity Lutheran churches of Ann 
Arbor supported the program, so that a 
total of $800 was assured. 

The pastor for Lutheran students, Dr. 
Henry O. Yoder, requested the Lutheran 
Resettlement Office in New York to select 
a worthy student who could qualify for 
university entrance. After several months 
of processing Mr. Eugene Lapkass, for- 
merly of Latvia, came from the German 
DP camp at Pinneberg. He arrived the 
last week in October. Mr. Lapkass had 
completed 14 months of studies in the 
Baltic University after his gymnasium 
training. He is a pre-medical student. 

He is at present happily situated in one 
of the large dormitories which houses 
1,500 students. The university has co- 


operated in providing a part-time job in 
dormitory and a full tuition scholarship. 

The Lutheran Student Association has 
benefited greatly from the congenial pres- 
ence and spirit of Christian thankfulness 
shown by Mr. Lapkass. Recently an as- 
surance has been provided by Wittenberg 
College for his twin brother to come to 
this country to continue his studies. He 
is preparing for the Christian ministry. 


DPs WELCOME IN SOUTH 
By LAWRENCE 8. SMITH 


North Carolina Lutherans made room 


for four DPs at Lenoir Rhyne College 


“I WAS A STRANGER and ye took me 
Vit Seen ‘ 

In effect that is what four Estonian 
students at Lenoir Rhyne College in Hick- 
ory, North Carolina, are saying to their 
new-found friends. “I was surprised . . . 
I couldn’t believe it...’ These are some 
of the statements they utter as they grope 


ss 


EUGENE LAPKASS FINDS FRIENDS IN ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan students (left) and Dr. Yoder (right) welcome DP 
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for words to express their early impres- 
sions of the United States. 

Two young men and two young women 
comprise the quartet. Miss Miriam-Maris 
Kikas comes to the U.S. from the U.S. 
Zone of Germany, the other three—Arvo 

_and Heinz-Martin Ederma and Miss Thea 
Suursaar—come from the British Zone. 

The young scholars brought little in 
the way of material goods, but they have 
memories of the country of their birth. 
With little time for melancholy, they are 
now busy becoming adjusted to their new 
homeland and looking toward a happy, 
successful future. 


“IT AM VERY HAPPY,” Arvo Ederma de- 
clared one day shortly after the fall term 
at Lenoir Rhyne had opened. That day 
he had learned he was to be a student at 
the Lutheran college. His story is a 
manifestation of the Christian spirit in the 
hearts of several citizens of Hickory. 

Heinz-Martin Ederma, his brother, was 
scheduled to come to Lenoir Rhyne under 
the sponsorship of the college Lutheran 
Student Association. To keep some tie 
with his past and because brotherly love 
was strong between Arvo and Heinz, both 
young men came to the United States. 
They were halted in New York several 
days because no one had promised to 
“take in” Arvo. 

The Lutheran Resettlement Service 
wrote to the Rev. J. L. Norris of Burling- 
ton, state director. A business concern 
in Hickory, a city of about 24,000, prom- 
ised the young Estonian a job. 

On Sept. 2 the pair arrived. Dr. F. P. 
Cauble, pastor of the college church, 
helped the boys get settled. Humble, in- 
terested, and likable, the young men cap- 
tured the heart of their Lutheran friends. 


AFTER TALKING with Arvo, Dr. Cauble 
became convinced that he should be in 
college also. Dr. Cauble and Dean of 
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SPONSORED BY STUDENTS 
Ivars Spulgis, Latvian DP, is studying at 
Ohio State University where the Lutheran 
Student Association guaranteed that his 
bills would be paid 


Men E. J. Sox talked with four local 
citizens who made donations sufficient 
to register Arvo, and plans were made to 
get a civic group to sponsor the 21-year- 
old student. 

Arvo moved in. That was easy—he 
needed only to walk in. Although the 
two young scholars looked well-dressed, 
their room in Highland Hall was bleak 
and bare. No typewriters or radios covy- 
ered the desk, and the closets were not 
packed with suits and coats. Borrowed 
books and magazines were stacked in one 
corner of the bookcase. But what these 
young men lacked in material goods has 
been balanced by their courageous spirit 
and happy personalities. 

The tragedy of having to give up one’s 
own homeland, the familiar things of life, 
the things one has come to trust, is heart- 
rending. That story is being told over 
and over by the displaced persons coming 
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Four AT LENOIR RHYNE 
From a German DP camp to Hickory, N. C., came these Estonian refugees (left to 
right): Heinz-Martin Ederma, Thea Suursaar, Miriam-Maris Kikas, Arvo Ederma 


to the U.S. The Edermas’ father was a 
Lutheran minister in Tallin, capital of the 
small nation since absorbed by Soviet 
Russia. When in September 1944 it be- 
came apparent that death and slavery 
were upon the people of Estonia, the 
Edermas fied to Germany. They spent 
nightmarish days and nights before finally 
landing in the British Zone of Germany. 

It was here that things began to look 
better. The Rev. Bruno Ederma took a 
job with the Lutheran World Federation. 
Heinz and Arvo entered the Baltic Uni- 
versity near Hamburg to study science. 
Here they learned to know Thea Suursaar, 
who arrived at Lenoir Rhyne just recently 
under the sponsorship of the LSA at the 
college. 

A letter from the boys’ father to Dr. 
Cauble gives some background: 

“In Estonia I was a long time working 
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as a Lutheran pastor, and since 1948 the 
newly established Lutheran World Fed- 
eration Service to Refugees in Germany 
called me for work in congregational care. 
I have got an assurance to emigrate to 
the States, but unfortunately the health 
of my wife is not excellent—which is un- 
derstandable considering our life as ref- 
ugees—and she was deferred for re- 
habilitation for three months. This time 
is nearly over and I hope in two months 
to enter the States to begin work in the 
National Lutheran Council, New York, 
where I have got a job. 

“Please tell to all people which have 
helped my son to be enrolled in the col- 
lege my deepest thanks. It is a wonderful 
feeling that the Lutheran brethren in the 
world have not forgotten us, and that we 
are belonging to the big family of Lu- 
theran people.” 
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FOURTH IN THE “CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION YEAR 


SERIES ON ULC COLLEGES 


Lenoir Rhyne Has Big Plan 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


North Carolina Synod sets Education Year goal a half-million dollars 


higher than the objective proposed by the United Lutheran Church 


ON THE 14 COLLEGE campuses that dot 
the territory of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, there’s no shortage of 
high-type school spirit or college alle- 
giance! However, no campus loyalty ex- 
ceeds in intensity that found in Hickory, 
North Carolina, the home of Lenoir 
Rhyne! 

There are several good reasons: 

1) A student body 40 per cent Lu- 
theran goes to a Lutheran synod-owned 
and operated institution located in the 
heart of one of the most highly concen- 
trated areas of Lutheranism in the United 
States. 

2) With the possible exception of a 
football player or two who go home to 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey during the 
summers, the student body is made up of 
native North Carolinians, always proud 
of their reputation as some of America’s 
most progressive citizens. 

3) Lenoir Rhyne is one of four United 
Lutheran Church colleges (others: Get- 
tysburg, Midland, Susquehanna) cur- 
rently operating out of debt, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. With assets of well over two 
million dollars, Lenoir Rhyne is solvent 
with a capital “S.” 


A COMPARATIVELY young college (in 
the United Lutheran Church, only Water- 
loo and Hartwick are younger in years), 
Lenoir Rhyne was opened Sept. 1, 1891, 
the result of an initial gift of 20 acres: of 
land in Hickory. Captain Walter Lenoir 
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made the land offer providing members 
of the Tennessee Synod (to which many 
North Carolina churches belonged) 
would put up $10,000 for buildings and 
equipment. 

Although four men had to underwrite 
the entire amount personally the stipula- 
tions were met. Lenoir Rhyne was on its 
way—at that time officially named Lenoir 
College after the donor of the original 
tract. 

Within three decades, the main build- 
ings had been completed, the college had 
been recognized as a grade-A institution 
by the North Carolina state board of edu- 
cation, and two campaigns for additions 
to the endowment fund had been suc- 
cessful. 

By 1925 a gymnasium had been built, 
the campus enlarged by acquisition of an 
additional 19 acres, an athletic field con- 
structed, and the name of the college 
lengthened to Lenoir Rhyne. This change 
of name came as a result of sizable dona- 
tions to the endowment fund by Daniel 
Efird Rhyne. The present Daniel Efird 


-Rhyne administration building (see cur 


next page) honors this benefactor. 


FIRST PRESIDENT of the college was Dr. 
R. A. Yoder who was one of the four 
who underwrote the original investment 
by means of which the college came into 
existence. Five more presidents have 
served since his time—three of them still 
associated with the college directly. Of 
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these, Dr. Robert Lindsay Fritz, president 
from [£901 until 1920, is professor emer- 
itus of mathematics. A proposed men’s 
dormitory, to be erected with CHEY 
funds, is to be named the “Dr. Robert 
Lindsay Fritz Dormitory.” 

Dr. Pleasant Edgar Monroe, president 
during 1925-26 and again from 1934 un- 
til 1949, became president emeritus last 
July. A new auditorium, to be built also 
as part of the CHEY effort, will be a 
tribute to him, to be named “The P. E. 
Monroe Auditorium.” 

Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, who took office 
last summer, is the first Lenoir Rhyne 
graduate to become president of his alma 
mater. He was president of the North 
Carolina Synod at the time he was called 
to the college. 


DurRInG 48 years of service, Lenoir 
Rhyne has graduated approximately 
2,000 students. Although nearly half of 
these graduates have entered the teaching 
profession, one out of every seven seniors 
has entered a theological seminary pre- 
paring to occupy a United Lutheran 
Church pulpit! Estimates place the num- 
ber of Lenoir Rhyne-trained Lutheran 
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clergymen‘at close to 300. In addition, 
about 15 graduates have become foreign 
missionaries for the ULCA. 

The field of business has attracted many 
young men and women from the college. 
Science has called 60 graduates. Pro- 
fessorships in colleges and seminaries 
have attracted 40, medicine an equal 
number. Engineering and dentistry 
claimed about 35 each. Other profes- 
sions account for the remainder of the 
Lenoir Rhyne graduates. 

These graduates were more than just 
“exposed” to Christian ideals while on 
the Hickory campus. Religious activity 
at Lenoir Rhyne is more concentrated 
than athletics. In fact, no less than six 
organizations offer religious development 
to the student: the Religious Council, the 
Diakonian Club (for Lutheran pretheo- 
logical students), the college Sunday 
school, the Lutheran Student Association, 
the Baptist Student Union Cabinet, the 
Westminster Fellowship. And there are 
daily chapel services. In addition, there 
is a Young Women’s Missionary Society 
(ULCA) and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


WuiLe LENorr RuyYneE has yet to place 
a Lutheran in the White House, the list 
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of prominent alumni of the Hickory 
school is indicative of the high calibre 
of graduate being produced since 1891. 


Miss Clara Sullivan is missionary of ¢ 


the United Lutheran Church in America © 


to China. Lansing Hatfield, promising 
young baritone, has represented the col- 
lege from the stage of the Metropolitan 


Opera House. The Rev. David Miller, | 


associate pastor of Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has already attained a niche 
among ULCA ministers of music. 
Glenn Fry, Lenoir Rhyne alumnus, is a 
Hickory surgeon well-known and re- 
spected throughout the Southeast. Lenoir 
Rhyne’s own President Voigt Cromer has 
served the church as president of the 
North Carolina Synod, as a member of 
the ULCA Board of Social Missions, and 
is a commissioner from the ULCA to the 
National Lutheran Council. 


INTEREST OF THE North Carolina 
Synod in its college is more than just 
academic! Frequent contacts between 
members of the synod and the student 
body are maintained. With most of Tar- 
heel Lutheranism within easy driving dis- 
tance of the campus, many synodical 
committee meetings are held in college 
buildings. The synod is also well-repre- 
sented on the college’s board of directors. 

It wasn’t surprising when North Caro- 
lina’s delegation to the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the church in 1948 was dis- 
covered solidly behind the Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal. Neither 
was it unexpected when synod, at a recent 
meeting, voted to supplement CHEY with 
a synodical-wide campaign for an addi- 
tional half-million dollars! 

Lenoir Rhyne stands to receive 
$144,000 from a successful CHEY cam- 
paign. A major part of this money, all 
of which will be raised within North 
Carolina Synod territory, will be spent 
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300 students now eat in dining hall; kitchen 


facilities are overtaxed 


to erect a 40-room dormitory for men. 
At present, such a space is urgently 
needed to house 75 students now living 
on and about the campus under tem- 
porary and, emergency arrangements. 
This additional space, to be obtained at a 
cost of $100,000, will afford room to 
admit a portion of the applicants now be- 
ing refused admission because of lack of 
space. 

Another portion of CHEY funds 
($25,000) will be spent in much-needed 
additions to the college kitchen. The ex- 
isting space is only adequate for serving 
the present dormitory enrollment (around 
300). Additional growth of the student 
body would seriously overtax present 
facilities (see cut above). 

The last of the funds secured through 
CHEY will be used in remodeling St. 
Andrew’s Church, located on campus, as 
a music building. At the present time, the 
music department is carrying on its pro- 
gram in five different buildings. This is 
not satisfactory either to the department 
or to others occupying the buildings. (St. 
Andrew’s congregation has voted to re- 
build, thereby releasing the present build- 
ing for college use, yet maintaining a 
chapel-congregation on the campus.) 


PROOF OF THE URGENT need for CHEY 
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® President Cromer and for many faculty 


Air View of Hickory Campus 


funds is shown in the use to which the 
synod’s own $500,000 campaign will be 
put. 

To a fund already pledged ($100,000) 
by the city of Hickory for the P. E. Mon- 
roe Auditorium, the synod will add an 
additional $150,000 to provide a struc- 
ture of adequate size to handle the entire 
student body at one time. At present all 
chapel services are held in St. Andrew’s 
Church. Special college programs (com- 
mencement, baccalaureate, etc.) are held 
in Hickory’s Centre Theatre, located in 
the business section of the city, blocks 
from the campus. 

Since Lenoir Rhyne authorities antic- 
ipate continued high enrollment, the next 
slice of the synodical fund ($100,000) 
will be used to build a modern adminis- 
tration building, releasing valuable space 
for classrooms in already overcrowded 
Daniel Efird Rhyne administration build- 
ing. 

The third portion of the half-million 
will consist of $100,000 to be spent for a 
president’s home and faculty apartments. 
Under the present. set-up, housing for 


* members must be secured in residential 


areas off the campus. Only a few res- 
idences are now owned by the college. 

The remaining $145,000 to be raised 
by North Carolina Lutherans over and 
above the CHEY appeal will go for cam- 
pus improvement—driveways ($25,000), 
new steel stacks for the library ($19,000), 
and an endowed professorship 
($100,000). 

But Christian Higher Education Year 
will mean more than simply the collection 
of much-needed funds for an already sol- 
vent college, thinks President Cromer. 

“A successful CHEY appeal holds 
many prospects and blessings for Lenoir 
Rhyne,” he said to THE LUTHERAN re- ~ 
cently. 

“First, there will be a renewed sense on 
the part of the college and her supporters 
of the importance of the Christian college 
in a democratic society, the urgency of — 
Christian higher education for the salva- 
tion of humanity. 

“There will also be an awakening of 
the membership of the church to the 
realization that the church depends on its 
colleges and seminaries for lay leadership 
and pastors for the sake of its own future 
growth and welfare. 

“Too, a conviction will be evidenced 
of the continuous strong support which a 
church college must have in order to keep 
abreast of the times in higher education. 

“Most important, the entire college— 
administration, faculty and student body 
—will be alerted anew by CHEY to keep 
‘Christ in higher education,’ to ‘provide 
Christian leaders for tomorrow.’ ” 


ial 


What you bring away from the Bible depends to some extent on what 


you carry to it. 
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—OLtver WenneL_t HOLMES 
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Finns Discover America 


By CARROLL THOMPSON 


Lutherans of Finland have decided that American churchmen have 


something to teach them. They listened eagerly to Dr. T. A. Kantonen 


“WE THOUGHT we were the true Lu- 
therans. Now we realize that it is the 
Americans who have put Lutheranism 
to work.” 

A leading pastor in Helsinki, Finland, 
made this comment to Dr. T. A. Kan- 
tonen after a lecture by the Hamma Di- 
vinity School professor. during his visit 
to Finland last summer. Dr. Kantonen, 
who has been professor at Hamma since 
1932, was in Finland as a special guest 
of the church, and as the commissioner 
of the United States Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 


THE FINNISH PASTOR, one of many 
with whom Dr. Kantonen talked during 
his four-month tour of the little North- 
European land, was echoing the praise 
for American Lutheranism that is on the 
lips of many of the people of that nation. 
Proof of the admiration which the Finns 
have for American Lutheranism was 
shown time and again, Dr. Kantonen 
says, as he visited church congregations, 
schools, hospitals, and civic groups 
throughout the land. 

“The fact that Lutheranism is some- 
_ thing that is active and aggressive opened 
their eyes. They are willing and happy 
to receive new insights that have been 
formulated and used by the American 
Lutherans in their church structure.” 

Dr. Kantonen was in Finland to trade 
American insights for some the Finnish 
churchmen can supply America. He was 


Mr. Thompson is director of publicity for Wit- 
tenberg College. 
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Dr. T. A. KANTONEN 
.. . Finland revisited 


acting as the “voice” of a postwar lend- 
lease of ideas which the Finns have asked 
for and are getting from their brother 
Lutherans in America. Specific purpose 
of the Kantonen visit was to study the 
Church of Finland and to interpret to the 


Finns the program of stewardship and 


evangelism as it functions in American 
Lutheran congregations. 


THE ENERGETIC professor did his job 
by delivering lectures and sermons, and 
by conversing with people of all classes. 
While in Finland he delivered more than 
100 lectures and addresses, talking three 
times to the Finnish nation on a radio 
hook-up. His listening audiences on these 
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occasions numbered more than a million 
people, it was estimated. 

Included in his lectures and talks—all 
explaining the American Lutheran pro- 
gram of stewardship and evangelism— 
was a series at the University of Helsinki, 
Finland’s largest university. There he 
lectured on “Lutheran Theology in the 
Light of American Culture.” That series 
is being published as a book in Finland. 

Dr. Kantonen in the course of his Fin- 
nish travels visited orphanages, old peo- 
ple’s homes, brotherhood groups, and 
youth rallies. He talked with the prime 
minister of the nation, the president of 
the University of Helsinki, the president 


of Finland, and the archbishop of the 


Church of Finland. 


AND IN ALL his visits, he found that 
things are going well in establishing 
among the Finns a warm sense of kinship 
for their brothers in America. “In spite 
of the differences in language, what we 
have done in co-operation with the Finns 
is amazing,’ Dr. Kantonen says. “We 
have succeeded in spite of different tra- 
ditions in church work, organizational 


EE 
structure _of the church, and thousands 


of miles of land and sea that separate 
gone conta: Dr Kantonen wai.born 
in Finland and speaks the Finnish lan- 
guage very well.) 

In addition to serving as the voice of 
the lend-lease wisdom which Lutherans 
of America are sending to the Finns, he 
went on a three-week “visitation tour” 
with Bishop Vaino Malmivaara, a 70- 
year-old church leader. On their stop at 
the church in Nivala, an event occurred 
which showed that the Finns are waking 
to the “new” type of Lutheranism which 
their brothers from across the seas are 
bringing. 


NIvaLa, ONE of the oldest and largest 
congregations in Finland, is steeped in 
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the tradition of the 800-year-old, state- 
supported Finnish church. It was at this 
church that Paavo Rvotsalainen, a great 
Lutheran layman-leader of the last cen- 
tury, centered his work. 

On his visitation, instead of presenting 
the usual episcopal admonitions to 
congregation, the elderly Bishop Malmi- 
vaara spoke words of praise for American 
Lutherans and recommended the ob- 
jectives of the American stewardship pro- 
gram to his people. 

The congregation accepted the sug- 
gestions with as much enthusiasm as their 
bishop, and Dr. Kantonen was called to 
the pulpit to talk to them about the stew- 
ardship program of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 

“The enthusiasm with which these peo- 
ple, oldsters in the church, accepted the 
ideas I set forth heartened me greatly,” 
said Dr. Kantonen. “What one of them 
told me afterward has remained with me 
as being particularly meaningful and rep- 
resentative. ‘Our members are Lutheran 


by birth, you_are Lutheran_by decision 


and commitment,’ he said. From this 


statement I can tell that they are seeing 


the light of stewardship, and are anxious 
to put it to work.” 


As THE FINNS are “seeing the light” of 
American Lutheran stewardship, they 
have also spied chances for some shrewd 
trading that even the most successful 
American businessman would admire. 
Dr. Kantonen told how the Finns took 
$200,000 of the million dollar allotment 
made to them by Lutheran World Action, 
and ballooned it to more than $400,000 
to gain more money for church recon- 
struction purposes. 

Instead of taking the one-fifth of a mil- 
lion dollars directly to Finland, they 
bought coffee with it, and shipped the 
coffee to Finland and sold it there. The 
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turn-over gave them more than double 
the amount they had started with, a sum 
which then amounted to 700,000,000 
Finnish marks. Today Finns are telling 
Americans to “send your dollars to those 
who need it worse than we.” 

Now that they are no longer asking for 
dollar aid, the Finns are still glad to be 
getting the lend-lease of ideas that are 
helping them make a postwar recovery 
in church administration, and promises 
an eventual stewardship-supported church 
for them. This would be a church that 
could replace the present state-supported 
and none-too-aggressive church. 


TuHIs 1s “sound churchmanship to pre- 
pare our brothers across the sea for a 
separation of church and state that may 
eventually come,” Dr. Kantonen says. 
“Good Christian statesmanship demands 
that we do everything in our power to 
strengthen that strategic outpost of Chris- 
tian democracy which is Finland.” 

This feeling that they are_preparin 


for an eventual separation of church and 
state_is widespread among the Finns. 
They are certain that a third world war 
will come, with the United States and 
Russia_as_ the major contestants. They 
feel that their little nation is “perched 
on the edge of the crater.” 

By_ developing an active, stewardship- 
supported church, they feel they can bet- 


ter oppose Communists, with whom they 
have had to live as neighbors for 32 years. 
The pervading presence of the Russians 
all about them puts no fear into the 
hearts of the Finns, Dr. Kantonen says. 


is 


By living so near them, the Finns have 
come to know the ways of the Com- 
munists better than any other people. All 
Finns know that the best way to oppose 
the Communists successfully is to build 
an “ever-strengthening democracy.” 


PROOF THAT Communism is a failure 
in Finland was shown Dr. Kantonen in an 
unrehearsed “laboratory” test when the 
Communists attempted to incite a labor 
strike last summer. The strike failed to 
materialize because of non-cooperation 
of the workers, and was called off. The 
Communists hold a few seats in the na- 
tional parliament, but would probably 
lose most.of these if an election were held 
today, Dr. Kantonen says. 

Greying at 49, but peppery and lively 
as any of his students, Dr. Kantonen re- 
turned to the land of his birth and saw it 
for the first time in 45 years. He was 
literally given the “ears” of the nation, 
and its hearts, too. He returned to the 
Wittenberg campus late in October, thor- 
oughly convinced that the Finns are 
among the finest people on earth, and that 
their honesty, ambition, and faith will 
sustain them as an outpost of Christian 
democracy on the “edge of the crater.” 

Dr. Kantonen was born in Karstula, 
Finland, on April 24, 1900. He came to 
the United States with his parents at the 
age of four. His father, a tanner, brought 
the family to Ashtabula, Ohio. Kantonen 
attended the University of Minnesota, 
Harvard and Boston universities, pursued 
his theological study at Suomi College 
Theological Seminary, Hancock, Mich. 


WE REFUSE to believe that preaching cannot be made vivid enough 
to hold even the movie-trained mind of today. The life-and-death Gospel 
of the Christian faith is the greatest story ever told, and truth in the hands 


of an artistic interpreter is more interesting. than fiction. 
—RaLpH W. SOCKMAN in The Ministry 
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INTRODUCING “EXODUS” 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 1:1-22 

ExoDUS IS THE MOST significant book 
ever written about the birth of a nation. 
It presents in 40 fascinating chapters the 
record of the origin, early history, suffer- 
ings, deliverance and constitution of 
God’s chosen people. 

Events and interests which Exodus sets 
forth bear not only on Israel, Egypt, and 
the desert in the days of Moses, but also 
on world history. The truths of law and 
grace which it reveals have influenced life 
and thought ever since they were first 
compiled. To know this book well is to 
acquire a background for an understand- 
ing of all Scripture. 


CHAPTER ONE sets forth the account 


ELMER E. FLACK 


Dean of Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, and an editor of “The Old 
Testament Commentary,” will write the 
“Know the Bible” section in Tue Lu- 
THERAN this year 
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First in a new 
“Know the Bible” series 


of a threefold order in Egypt: 1) a brief 
insight into the old order under which 
Israel prospered for centuries (verses 1- 
7); 2) a more detailed description of the 
new order, which, though of compara- 
tively brief duration, meant hardship for 
the Hebrews (verses 8-22); and 3) the 
over-ruling divine order behind and above 
the scenes. 

Linking life with the past, the record 
begins by listing the names of the 11 sons 
of Jacob who with their father and fam- 
ilies went down to Egypt by divine ar- 
rangement through Joseph, already there 
as vizier or prime minister. Doubtless 
the Hyksos, the so-called “shepherd 
kings,” who were then in control of the 
country, welcomed the Hebrews as settlers 
in Goshen, a fertile ‘district in Lower 
Egypt. 

There Joseph died and all his brethren 
(verse 6). The last three verses of Gene- 
sis (50:24-26), which deal with the death 
of Joseph, recount the covenant which 
God made with Abraham concerning the 
promised land (Gen. 13:15) and the oath 
which Joseph took of his brethren regard- 
ing the removal of his remains. 


UNDER THE OLD ORDER Hebrew life in 
Egypt was one of faith, favor, and fer- 
tility. A single verse surveys the situation 
covering ‘about four centuries: “And the 
children of Israel were fruitful, and in- 
creased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty; and the land 
was filled with them” (verse 7). 

So brief is the reference that one can- 
not fully grasp the import of that long | 
period. Much of the history remains un-— 
recorded. In recent decades the science 
of archaeology has thrown considerable 
light on the period of the Hebrew fathers 
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and the Egyptian influences under which 
they came. 

Prosperity doubtless had its effect on 
the Hebrews. From the original 70 souls 
(verse 5) they increased to more than half 
a million (Ex. 38:26). Favored by God 
and the governors of Goshen, they lived 
a life of liberty and luxury. Those were 
the good days, but they were lacking in 
the trials which steel the soul. 


THE NEW ORDER brought radical] 
changes. Like passing from the old year 
to the new, the old order in Egypt gave 
place to something quite new. And who 
knows what the years may now bring 
forth in political, social, and economic 
change? Verse 8 tells the story tersely: 
“Now there arose a new king over Egypt, 
who knew not Joseph.” 

This verse marks the real beginning of 
Exodus. All that precedes is in reality a 
brief reference linking the events of the 
period of this book to events in earlier 
Hebrew history (see Gen. 46). Native 
rulers had arisen and had altered the po- 
litical policy. The expulsion of the 
Hyksos paved the way for the oppression 
of the Hebrews. 

The remainder of the chapter tells the 
story of the treatment accorded the colony 
in Goshen. The Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion was probably Rameses II, who 
reigned 67 years (1301-1234 B.c.), 
though exact references are lacking and 
scholars differ as to the dates involved 
in the Exodus. 

What the Egyptians proposed was to 
“deal wisely” (verse 10) with the He- 
brews so as to weaken them. They would 
then not be a dangerous minority among 
the Egyptians in case of war. But, like 
many modern political programs, their 
schemes failed. Still they persisted in 
. their policy, which involved slavery, op- 
pression, abuse and infanticide—the mur- 
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der of male children in infancy. 


CRUEL TASKMASTERS “made their lives 
bitter with hard service .. .” (verse 14) 
in both industry and agriculture or the 
work of irrigation. It was indeed bitter 
bondage imposed with ruthless rigor. The 
cities for the storing of food built under 
this forced labor are identified today, 
Pithom as Tell Retabeh and Raamses as 
Tanis or Zoan (verse 11). 

But in spite of oppression, the Hebrew 
people increased in numbers and strength 
(verse 12). According to Psalm 105:24, 
God “increased his people greatly.”” What 
lessons on Providence lie here! All hu- 
man efforts to thwart the purposes of 
God must ultimately fail. 


ADOPTING MORE vicious devices, the 
king of Egypt demanded of midwives at- 
tending Hebrew women that they murder 
all male children at birth. Godfearing, 
the midwives evaded the assignment. Thus 
the new order, designed to exalt the 
Egyptians and humble the Hebrews, failed 
in its purpose. 

But back of all this was a higher pur- 
pose, the divine order. And this is the 
real reason for preserving the record. 
God was at work in this’: whole process, 
establishing His kingdom. The divine or- 
der involved the covenant of grace and 
faith made with the fathers, the prepara- 
tion of a royal priesthood through op- 
pression and persecution, refinement of 
the chosen people in the furnace of af- 
fliction, the moulding of a nation through 
which blessings might be given to the 
world. 

In the light of New Testament truth, 
Goshen under God became the gateway 
to Golgotha and the paschal lamb the 
pattern of the Lamb of God. By faith 
Moses found “the reproaches of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt” (Heb. 11:26). 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Television is here 

QUESTION: My husband’s parents live 
next door to us. They have always visited 
us a’great deal, and we have visited them. 
Several months ago we bought a television 
set. The older couple are very fond of it. 
They are with us every evening. 

We are no longer able to have an evening 
to ourselves. We can hardly get a chance to 
talk over our interests and personal affairs 
without having listeners. When we do go out 
for an evening we have to give Jim’s parents 
the key so that they may not miss the tele- 
vision show. 

Too much is too much, but [ really don’t 
know what to do. 


Reply: You and your husband deserve 
to have considerable time alone. Mar- 
riage adjustments require it, as do your 
own personal satisfactions. At the same 
time, you should beware of becoming sel- 
fish with your time and your home. 
Everyone has to realize that he can’t have 
everything he wants or have all of his 
living conditions in line with his personal 
preferences. We have to be ready to 
adjust ourselves, in varying degrees, to 
living as a part of society and part of a 
larger family. group. 

1. Be as generous as possible. Con- 
sider well the good intentions and friend- 
liness which lie back of your in-laws’ fre- 
quent visits. They do not see the situa- 
tion as you do, arid they would be sur- 
prised and disappointed if you told them. 
They hunger for companionship and en- 
tertainment more than you realize. 

2. Could you and your husband man- 
age to give your parents-in-law a tele- 
vision set as a Christmas, anniversary, or 
birthday gift? Perhaps you’d prefer to 
give them your set and buy a new one 
for yourselves. That would be an ex- 
pensive present, but it may be worth all 
it costs and more as a problem solvent. 

3. Of course, if you want to deal less 
generously, you may tip off a television 
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sales person that your parents-in-law are 
in the market for a set. 

4. Another alternative would be to 
move into another neighborhood. Such 
a move, however, would be most expen- 
sive of all. It would probably be inter- 
preted as extremely ungenerous, and it 
might create a bigger problem than it is 
intended to settle. 


Day dreams 

QUESTION: I have read that day-dreaming 
is* damaging to the dreamer. Is this true? 
Why? 


RepLty: Day-dreaming, or reverie, is 
very common among children. Their 
imagination is active, largely unreasoned, 
and poorly controlled. For this reason 
they play with imaginary companions, tell 
“children’s lies,” and practice other make- 
believe. 

But fantasy is not limited to children. 
Young people and adults indulge in it 
also. 

Day-dreams may have to do with one’s 
present aspirations or conflicts, sub- 
stitution of success for actual frustration, 
overcoming one’s rivals, performing acts 
of great strength, gaining professional 
recognition, being a hero, witnessing the 
death of an individual of whom one is 
jealous, or being a martyr. Persons who 
have a hard life may repeatedly escape 
from their struggles into the easy and 
pleasant realm of make-believe. 

Reverie is not abnormal. Day-dream- 
ing may be a desirable relaxation or relief 
from strain. But one must not allow 
these fantasies to take the place of real 
living, facing actual problems, or striving 
for accomplishment. Surrender to day- 
dreaming may defeat one’s highest aspira- 
tions, gradually unfit him for success in 
his vocation, make of him a recluse, or 
create an appetite for fantasy which can 
be satisfied only by more and more of it. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Faith and Reason Can Be Friends 


The Religious Revolt Against Reason. By L. Harold DeWolf. Harper. 217 pages. $2.50. 
The realm of religion has been plagued always by two enemies: irrationalistic faith 


and faithless rationalism. 


True religion has had to battle first one, then the other, of those foes in the seesaw 
of the history of doctrine. Just now, in fact, we are in the midst of an encounter. with both. 
On the one hand we have not fully recovered the field from an extreme liberalism that was 


probably more “reasonable” than faith-full. 
On the other hand we must stand against a 
radical “faith” that might banish reason as 
an irrelevant factor in religious experience. 

The Religious Revolt Against Reason is 
lively ammunition for the army of the cen- 
ter, particularly as it confronts the pro- 
ponents of irrationalism. 

Professor DeWolf (Systematic Theology, 
Boston University) discusses first the revolt- 
ers against reason. Among those, Kierke- 
gaard is chief, Luther is included, and 
Brunner is the most frequently quoted of 
living theologians. Their charges against 
reason are considered and reason is allowed 
‘to defend herself. Then objections to ir- 
rationalism are cited. The author’s posi- 
tions are abundantly supported by quota- 
tions. 

The volume closes with its outstanding 
chapter, “Faith and Reason,” which deals 
with their mutual interdependence. While 
there may be nothing revolutionary in this 
section, the author’s plea for both more rea- 
son and more faith is perhaps as notable a 
synthesis as could be proposed. 

Gettysburg, Pa. RALPH D. HEIM 


Workbook for Choir Leader 


Guide Posts for the Church Musician. By 
Paul Swarm, editor. Church Music Foundation, 
Decatur, Ill. $10. 

There have appeared from time to time 
workbooks for organists and choirmasters 
with valuable ideas and workable sugges- 
tions for the important concern of these 
church musicians. But, to my knowledge, 
this book, which is the result of years of in- 
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tense study and diligent gathering of mate- 
rial by an idealist in church music, is at 
once the most comprehensive and also the 
most convenient and valuable of them all. 

The binding is a superior quality loose- 
leaf binder of handsome and durable imita- 
tion leather, with sufficient capacity for 
numerous loose-leaf sheets in addition to the 
150 or more contained in the original folder, 
and crammed full of pertinent and helpful 
material. This material is arranged and in- 
dexed for easy finding under various head- 
ings, dealing with the training of the church 
musician, his relationship to the clergy, to 
the congregation, to his colleagues, and to 
his work. 

There are found suggestions for the or- 
ganization and the direction of the choir, 
lists of suitable music for every Sunday in 
the church year, sample forms for attendance 
record and reminder cards for absentee 
choir members, names of the chief music 
publishers and lists of the best phonograph 
records of church music. There is even in- 
cluded a fine and rather complete biograph- 
ical dictionary of the great composers of 
church music. 

But it also includes, as a workbook should, 
page size (8%” x 11’) blanks for the plan- 
ning of the rehearsal and the music for each 
Sunday, which, when filled in, become: the 
record showing at a glance what hymns and 
anthems have been used in the past. On a 
subscription basis, these pages plus addi- 
tional new material and ;suggestions will be 
furnished twice a year ‘by the publishers. 
The initial cost of the bouk is $10.00, which 
is actually a small price in view of its great 
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value to any church musician. No better 

gift for,the encouragement of the organist 

and the choir director could be given. 
Springfield, Ohio Otto H. BosTROM 


Unusual Women 


Women in the Old Testament. By 
Lofts. Macmillan. 178 pages. $2.50. 

Twenty portraits of unusual women who 
influenced the times and customs during the 
Old Testament period are most graphically 
and charmingly set forth in this book. It is 
a fascinating and illuminating portrayal of 
the influence, both bad and good, of the 
women of Israel. 

The 20 women whom Mrs. Lofts has se- 

lected from the Old Testament are typical 
of the times, and prove the power of woman 
Over man in every stage of man’s life whether 
in high or low station. The author’s re- 
search in customs and personalities in Israel 
and contemporary nations brings to light 
things that help the reader to understand 
more fully the cause and purpose of God’s 
leading and overruling providence. 
_ The author in her Foreword says that the 
women she chose to depict “range from 
simple nomadic desert women to palace- 
bred princesses; here are women of sound 
good practical sense, and mystics; prudes and 
harlots; women who have attained immor- 
tality because some man once looked upon 
them with love, and women who by their 
own actions influenced the history and 
thought of their times.” 

Allentown, Pa. GEORGE A. GREISS 


Norah 


People Listened to Him 


Great Pulpit Masters. Vol. Il. By Charles H. 
Spurgeon. Revell. 256 pages. $2.25. 

One of the truly great preachers, perhaps 
the greatest of the last century, was Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. He became famous rather 
early in life and at the age of 25 built Lon- 
don’s Metropolitan Tabernacle. It seated 
2,500 people but it was never large enough 
to hold the multitudes that came to hear 
him preach. Royalty sat in his Tabernacle, 
as did the poor people of London. He died 
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comparatively young, at the age of 58, but 
he established himself as one of Protestant- 
ism’s pulpit masters. 

The publisher assures us that these mes- 
sages have never before been published in 
America. They consist of 14 Communion 
meditations and two full-length sermons. 
But Spurgeon preached before the day of 
sermonettes, as these meditations are full- 
length sermons by modern standards. How- 
ever, they and the sermons are richly re- 
warding. 

One can easily see how he reached the 
heart of almost countless thousands in his 
day. This book of sermons reveals the fol- 
lowing outstanding qualities of this great 
preacher: 1. Vivid phraseology and glowing 
rhetoric. 2. Masterful homiletics. His divi- 
sions and sub-divisions are classics in clarity. 
3. Marvelous application of the Scriptures 
to human need. 4. Fervent appeals to the 
saint and to the sinner. 

The preacher of this day could well go 
back to Spurgeon for helpful lessons in 
preaching to the saint and the sinner of our 
times. Surely this book of sermons should 
be in the library of all our pastors. 

Salisbury, N. C. P. D. BRown 


AN UNBELIEVER EXPLAINS 

Christ. By Maximilian Beyer. 
Library. 284 pages. $5. 

Jesus did not actually die on the cross, 
this author informs us. He went into a 
trance, perhaps self-induced. The friendly 
centurion spared him the leg-breaking. Se- 
cret disciples (Nicodemus and Joseph) took 
him to a large tomb which became a hos- 
pital where the wounds were treated and 
consciousness restored. . . . And so forth. 

The author writes a biography of Jesus in 
terms of such naturalistic conjecture. 


Philosophical 


An Adequate Religion. 
Dorrance. 203 pages. $2.50. 

The Rev. Mr. Martz seems to have de- 
veloped his theology during the period when 
Biblical and historic Christian faith was 
somewhat eclipsed in some circles. His 
“adequate religion”—-set forth in 16 sermons 
—reads smoothly but seems inadequate. 
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By Edward Martz. 


MOVIES 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

FaMeE Is THE SpuR (Oxford). A gifted 
young labor leader gradually betrays his 
early ideals and loses his integrity as he 
rises to power, wealth and fame in the Eng- 
lish Labor Party. At the end he becomes 
the symbol of all that he once abhorred and 
is rejected by the party he has led for so 
long. 

This powerful social drama discloses the 
corroding effect of a subconscious lust for 
fame, power and wealth upon a man’s ideals. 
Gifted in oratory and leadership, in 1860 
young Hamer enters the fight for the rights of 
the laboring man, sincere in his vision of 
service. As he climbs in fame, however, he 
sinks in selfishness and pride. This is truly 
the parable. of a man who loses his soul in 
exchange for worldly fame. It is set against 
a panorama of English social history that 
includes the rise of the Labor Party and of 
the militant woman’s suffrage movement. 
Even the minor characters are drawn with 
the verve and sharpness of the Howard 
Spring novel on which the picture is based. 

THaT ForsyTE WoMAN (MGM). A sen- 
sitive, artistic and beautiful woman marries 
a conventional, materialistic member of an 
upper middle-class Victorian family. Find- 
ing life unbearable she falls in love with a 
young architect, fiance of her husband’s 
niece. After his tragic death she eventually 
makes a new life as the wife of her artist- 
brother-in-law. 

_ This technicolor drama set inthe London 
of the 1880’s follows John Galsworthy’s 
Man of Property with considerable integrity. 
It does not measure up to the stature of the 
novel because it fails to reveal fully the 
Galsworthian irony, compassion, directness 
and simplicity. In its own right, however, 
the picture is an engrossing drama told in 
three well-proportioned parts, prologue, 
flash-back and epilogue, with moments of 
lightness and tragedy deftly interwoven. 

“Tue Kip FroM CLEVELAND (Republic). 
The story of a boy who, through resentment 
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of his stepfather, becomes a delinquent and 
is rehabilitated by the stars of the Cleveland 
Indians baseball team. An unconvincing 
story intending to deal with a social problem. 

Ho.Lmay IN HAVANA (Columbia). Frothy 
tale of a bus boy with musical ambitions 
who is helped to recognition by a singing 
dancer. 

Biack SHADOWS (Eagle-Lion). The ac- 
count of a trip across the Belgian Congo to 
bring back a live gorilla. Customs of the 
tribes met on the way are interesting. 

Down Dakota Way (Republic). Roy 
Rogers and “Trigger” in an extremely violent 
“western” with murderous gunplay. The 
lovely photography, feats of riding and beau- 
tiful horses do not compensate for the de- 
ficiencies. Unlike most Roy Rogers pictures. 
this is not for children. 

THE BiG WHEEL (United Artists). Audi- 
ence enjoyment of this picture about auto- 
racing will be measured by the steadiness 
of one’s nerves and the interest in this sport. 
Mickey Rooney is well cast as the brash, 
arrogant, heedless young man determined to 
race cars, from “hot rods” in California to 
high-powered machines at the Indianapolis 
Speedway. The introduction of authentic— 
if prolonged—racing sequences adds to the 
realism. The boy learns through tragedy 
that to run a machine, he must have a clear 
head, unmuddled by dissipation, and redeems 
himself eventually. A sentimental ending 
weakens an otherwise strong picture. 

STRANGE BARGAIN (RKO). The story of 
a hard-working family man inveigled into 
making a suicide look like a murder, but 
whose honesty prompts him to admit his 
share of the deception only to discover that 
it was murder after all. 

THE FIGHTING KENTUCKIAN (Republic). 
The story of some French exiles who, after 
the Napoleonic debacle, settled on granted 
lands in Alabama. When certain local men 
would defraud them of their holdings, a 
band of Kentuckians intervenes. The plot 
is over-complicated, though some of the 
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acting is adequate. A strong romantic inter- 
est may appeal. 

SAN ANTONE AMBUSH (Republic). Monte 
Hale is the hero who, after many misad- 
ventures, helps to straighten out a much 
involved plot. The ethical issues are not 
clearly drawn, and children might be misled 
in taking villains for heroes. 

BANDITS OF EL Dorapo (Columbia). This 
episode in the Durango Kid series contains 
elements of violence which unfit it for chil- 
dren’s audiences. A poor story, lacking in 
artistic and dramatic values. 

East oF Java (Universal-International). 
Tense melodrama, laid at sea and on a South 
Pacific island. The plot is complicated; mur- 
der and intrigue, motivated by greed, are ever 
present. The main roles are played con- 
vincingly, and there is some good music in 
an atmosphere of waterfront dives. 

THE CONSPIRATOR (MGM). An 18-year- 
old American girl visiting in London falls in 
love with a British officer and marries him 
only to find that he is an active member of 
the Communist underground, a traitor to 
his country,.and her potential murderer. 

This melodrama is warning against Com- 
munist tactics. There are elements of con- 
flict between the young wife’s belief in the 
tenets of democracy and her growing knowl- 
edge that her husband is a traitor to his 
country; between the husband’s love for his 
wife and his loyalty to the Party which or- 
ders him to kill her and which finally drives 
him to self-destruction. 

Contrived, unbelievable situations and 
pointless details clutter up the action of 
this mediocre spy drama. 


CHILDREN 

CHALLENGE TO Lassie (MGM). A faith- 
ful collie upsets the entire community when 
she will not leave her master’s grave in a 
churchyard where dogs are forbidden. The 
highest court in the land saves her from 
death by conferring -honorary citizenship 
and freedom of the city upon the loyal 
animal. 

Based on the well-known tale of Grey- 
friars Bobby, this is a traditional story, 
simply and tenderly told. The almost me- 
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dieval character of Edinburgh in the 19th 
century and the contrasting rural life are 
faithfully portrayed in all their natural 
beauty. 

Subdued enjoyment was the keynote of 
the children’s test screening. At only one 
point throughout the entire film did the 
overall attention curve fall below the in- 
terest level. 

ArcTIc Fury (Plymouth). A true adven- 
ture of Dr. Thomas Barlow, “flying doctor” 
of Northern Alaska, records the many expe- 
riences to a 500-mile undertaking into the 
inaccessible Arctic wilderness to bring aid to 
a plague-ravaged Eskimo tribe. 

* Magnificent in every angle of its breath- 

taking beauty, this daring achievement is 

one of the most unusual and outstanding 

films of its type. A realistic, stark, heroic, 

factual documentary drama, packed with a 
compelling sense of suspense, tells of the 

lone fight of a man virtually indispensable 

because of his medical knowledge. Photog- 

raphy is exquisite, the natural wonders of 
the Arctic region at once enthralling and ap- 

palling with its unpredictable dangers. The 

small but competent cast enact their rolés 

with sincerity; direction is smooth and nat- 

ural. A bit of delightful levity and amuse-— 
ment are injected by the twin bear cubs. 

From the twin standpoints of educational 
and entertainment value this picture is out- 
standing. In spite of the documentary flavor 
and the use of a commentary, children are 
absorbed throughout. In the words of one 
11-year-old boy, “I go to the movies every 
week and this is the best picture I’ve ever 
seen.” 

THE GOLDEN STALLION (Republic). A 
cowboy in search of fine horses for rodec: 
use discovers a wild herd used by smugglers) 
to bring diamonds from Mexico into the 
U.S.A. When his horse is accused of killings 
a man, the cowboy goes to jail to save its 
life and later helps the sheriff to round up 
the offenders. ed 

A Roy Rogers Western full of actiom | 
superb horses and beautiful scenery. Some 
violence is manifest but the adventure i: 
well-balanced, the criminals are punishec 
and there is a thread of romance. 
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NORTHPORT CHAPEL 
. at Long Island 


Little White Chapel 

Recently dedicated at the 
Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y., was “The Lit- 
tle White Chapel” (see cut 
above). 

Used by Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish chaplains for 
their respective religious 
services, the chapel has a 
unique feature in its revolv- 
ing platform on which the 
respective altars are fixed 
(see cut below). 

By turning the platform 
to the desired altar, the 
sanctuary seating for the 
particular Faith is quickly 
arranged. At right, ULCA 
Pastor-Protestant Chaplain 
E. W. Hammer changes the 
sanctuary from Jewish to 
Protestant. 

The three-way altar cost- 
ing $8,000, was donated by 
the Order of Eastern Star of 
New York State, which also 
gave an additional $2,000 
for other items needed by 
the Protestant chaplain. 
Most of the funds for the 
chapel itself came from one 
of the metropolitan daily 
newspapers, quite a number 
of donors shared in sub- 
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scribing money for the in- 
terior furnishings. 

Participating in the Prot- 
estant dedication service 
were Chaplain Edward J. 
Kroencke, of the Chaplaincy 
Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and Chaplain Ham- 
mer. 


First of Its Kind 

A laymen’s retreat, the 
first event of its kind to be 
held in the Midwest, was 
recently conducted by the 
Nebraska Synod. According 
to Synod President Theo- 
dore J. C. Schuldt, the re- 
treat was so successful that 
it will become an annual 
affair. 

The two-day assembly of 
laymen drew many prom- 
inent church leaders from 
that entire section of the 
United States. Theme for 


the sessions was Steward- 
ship; inspirational addresses 
and discussion highlighted 
the program. 


UNIQUE THREE-WAY ALTAR ARRANGEMENT 


OCCASIONS 


Among the clergymen 
taking part, in addition to 
President Schuldt and Stew- 
ardship Chairman (of the 
synod) Raymond R. Pfeiffer, 
were: Pastors Fred W. Kern, 
of Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr.; W. A. Klink, of First 
Church, Rising City, Nebr.; 
Alfred W. Young, of First 
Church, Omaha, Nebr.; 
A. H. Pinkall, of St. Luke's 
Church, Omaha; and Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, executive 
director of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Prominent laymen who 
participated included P. C. 
Hillegas, of First Church, 
Rising City, Nebr.; John 
Wollmer, of Hooper, Nebr-.; 
and Fred E. Wood, Carl F. 
Olson, and Herman Stelk, of 
Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr. 

The Fremont Retreat was 
one of many similar lay- 
men’s meetings held this fall 
and winter throughout the 
United Lutheran Church. 


. . . Protestant chaplain demonstrates 
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CAMPUS 


SPEAKER STASSEN 
...on April 14 


Stassen to Roanoke 


Dr. Harold Stassen, for- 
mer Governor of Minnesota, 
Republican aspirant to the 
U.S. presidency and pres- 
ident of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will deliver 
the address at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. H. Sherman 
Oberly as head of Roanoke 
College April 14. 

Formerly dean of admis- 
sions at Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Oberly is the sixth president 
of the 107-year-old ULCA 
institution, having assumed 
his new duties last July. 

Installation of President 
Oberly will be a stream- 
lined one-day ceremony, will 
include the service itself at 
10:30 a.m. in the Roanoke 
College Gymnasium,  fol- 
lowed by a reception and 
luncheon. Over 200 .dele- 
gates from as many colleges, 
universities and societies are 
expected to attend. 


Midland Degree 
Herbert W. Walker, gen- 
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eral manager of the -News- 
paper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
receive the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Mid- 
land College at this year’s 
commencement activities, to 
be held in Fremont in June. 

A graduate of Midland in 
the) class) of) “1925303 Mr; 
Walker attended the Univer- 
sity of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism, worked on the 
Atchison (Kan.)* Globe and 
the Kansas City Star before 
seeing service in World War 
I. He has been associated 
with NEA, one of the larger 
newspaper associations since 
1925. 


Six-state Conference 
Arthur Bauer, a Hamma 


Divinity School student from 
Toledo, Ohio, has _ been 
named general chairman of 
the three-day Lutheran 
Youth Conference to be held 
on the Wittenberg College 
campus June 9-11. 

John N. Stauffer, dean of 
students at the college, and 
the Rev. James L. Keyser, 
director of Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth Work for the 
Synod of Ohio, have been 
named advisors. Ten other 
Wittenberg College students 
will head committees pre- 
paring for the conference. 

Young people from a six- 
state area, representing ap- 
proximately 500 congrega- 
tions which give support to 
Wittenberg, will be invited 
to attend the conference. 
“Christ Challenges Youth” 
will be the theme for the 
meeting. 


Successful Experiment 

Based on the conviction 
that most Americans of to- 
day “do not know where we 
are going or why,” Gettys- 
burg College has successfully 
been experimenting with a 
new type of course to put 
generalization back into the 
liberal arts studies. 

Designed to delve into the 
evolution of contemporary 
human ideas through the 
study of documents which 
aided mankind in develop- 
ing these lines of thought, it 
is a basic course which links — 
together a variety of fields 
including everything from 
religion and politics to phi- 
losophy® and  double-entry 
bookkeeping. 

Contemporary Civilization, 
as it is called, also aids the 
freshman in making the im- 
portant transition from high 
school to college levels. 

Operational machinery of 
the course is different from 


CHAIRMAN BAUER 


... heads conference 
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that of the average college 
course. Instead of being 
spoon-fed with loads of lec- 
ture material, students are 
limited to small-class enroll- 
ment, no more than 25 per 
section, and much class time 
is devoted to discussion. 

Because of the variety of 
subjects dealt with in the 
year-long study, instructors 
are drawn from nearly every 
department in Gettysburg. 
These men meet once weekly 
to take up any specific prob- 
lems that may have come up 
in classroom discussions and 
to mull over particular 
phases of the course that 
might interest them. 


Off-(ULCA)-Campus 

The adoption of a Ger- 
man university, to offer aid 
and fellowship, is the project 
of a group of Lutheran stu- 
dents at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

Eighteen Lutheran  stu- 
dents are continuing to staff 
two Sunday schools in the 
government housing project 
in Richmond, Calif., as a 
service of the Lutheran stu- 
dent group at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

The usual number of for- 
eign students studying in the 
New York City area has re- 
‘sulted in the provision of a 
‘special committee of Lu- 
theran students to see that 
they are welcomed into all 
phases of Lutheran student 
activity. 

More than $300 has been 
contributed by Lutheran 
students at the University of 
Illinois for the support of a 
DP couple whom the group 
is sponsoring. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Members of the Young Married Couples Class of 
Redeemer Church, Atlanta, Ga., hold a “Home of the 
Month” party every 30 days, provide a house-warming 
and home dedication service for new homes purchased 
by members of the congregation. Members of the 
class and their families surprise the new-home family 
with presents, follow a social hour with the dedication 
service performed by Pastor John R. Brokhoff. 


Safe crackers in Washington, D. C., probably 
believe the old adage: poor as church mice. Re- 
cently, they broke into the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, cracked the church safe and fled with 
$200. Several hours later, their “haul'’ was greater 
when they paid a visit to a wine and liquor store 
across town. There, they collected $589 from an 
old five valuable 
antique pistols belonging to the store manager 
and a dozen pints of whisky. 


safe and two cash registers, 


For two months, an Episcopal Church sexton in 
Dayton, Ohio, had been discovering several pieces of 
candy on the high altar, placed neatly and directly 
under a full-length portrait of Christ. After a watch 
had been set up, the rector discovered two small boys 
—one a fourth grader, the other a first grader—who 
readily admitted they left “our offerings on the altar 
when we came to say our prayers.” The rector hinted 
delicately that although all offerings were used to 
teach others of the Master, candy was perishable. 
Next day, a nickel replaced the sweets at Christ’s feet. 


Roanoke's (Va.) Lutheran Vice-mayor Richard T. 
Edwards recently took a long look at his munici- 
pality's growing demands for greater expenditures 
and few opportunities for economy, told the press 
he was "seriously considering’ refusing to accept 
his $1,000 salary as city councilman this year. 


There’s a high woodpile behind New Salem Church, 
Logan County, Ohio, this winter. It got that way when 
Layman Lowell Brown invited the men of the church 


to come to his farm for an all-day wood cutting last 


month. One Saturday, saws, axes, wedges and sledge 
hammers that suddenly appeared in the Browns’ front 
yard, soon were being carried by Pastor E. Ellsworth 
Campbell and laymen to near-by hills. Several cords 
of wood for the church stoves was the happy result. 
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PERSONS 


SHE'S NOW MRS. CARL SATRE 
. .. bookkeeping for housekeeping 


Toledo Welcome 
The congregation looked 


radiant! They had good rea- 
son! 

Members of Augsburg 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, were 
turning out—one thousand 
strong—to greet the bride 
and groom, Pastor and Mrs. 
W. Carl Satre. 

She was the former Dor- 
othy Drewes, treasurer of 
the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety until this fall; he, re- 
gional director of the 
ULCA’s all important Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year 
appeal and pastor of one of 
Ohio’s largest and most in- 
fluential congregations. 

Their “I do’s” had been 
said in Yonkers’ (N. Y.) Re- 
deemer Church (see - THE 
LUTHERAN, No, 23, 1949) 
the day after Thanksgiving. 
They left immediately (see 
cut above) on a wedding 
trip. 
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At an initial Toledo re- 


ception last month, mem- 
bers of the church council, 
their wives and church of- 
ficials wished the Satres well. 
Two days later at a Sunday 
afternoon reception, the con- 
gregation turned out en 
masse to add their amens. A 
gift was presented to Mrs. 
Satre. 


New WMS Treasurer 


This week, the new treas- 
urer of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the ULC 
—Mrs. Margaret J. Miller— 
arrived at WMS _ headquar- 
ters in the Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, to assume her 
new duties. 

With her, she brought a 
working knowledge of the 
life of a local congregation, 
just as thorough a_ back- 
ground in financial matters. 

For since the death of her 


husband, a member of the 
York Corporation, several 
years ago, she has served St. 
Paul’s Church as parish sec- 
retary, right-hand woman to 
Dr. Chester S. Simonton. In 
her leisure time, she was 
contralto soloist with the 
Greater St. Paul’s Choir, was 
active in the Sunday school. 

A native of York, Mrs. 
Miller is a graduate of 
Thompson Business College 
there, has nearly 15 years’ 
experience with the York 
Trust Company and a large 
York clothing firm. While 
employed by the latter, she 
handled all bookkeeping 
matters, at times in sums up 
to $1,500,000. 

She succeeds Mrs. 
othy Drewes Satre 


Dor- 
(see 


Toledo Welcome, this page) 
as financial officer of the 
ULCA auxiliary, having 
been elected to that post at 
the Dec. 5 session of the 
WMS executive committee. 


TREASURER MILLER 


. used to big money 
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KANSAS 


Mission Established at Washington 


A NEW MISSION has been organized at 
Washington by Home Missionary J. Glenn 
Boliek. One hundred fourteen charter mem- 
bers were present Nov. 27 for the first of- 
ficial service, and to hear Synod President 
Reno R. Frobenius and Pastor Harvey H. 
Bernhardt. 

WHEN THE Danforth Chapel was recently 
dedicated at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Lutherans had a prominent part in 
the memorials. One was dedicated to the late 
Lieut. Robert H. Hellener, member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wichita, by his wife; the 
candelabra and altar cross were presented 
by the Lutheran Student Association of Kan- 
sas State. The chapel is one wing of a 
$300,000 All-Faith Chapel, a memorial to 
former students who gave their lives in 
World War II. 

Curist CHurCcH, Eureka, has a new pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. L. Angersbach, formerly of 
Nokomis, Il. He was installed by Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer of Wichita Dec. 11. 

SOME OF OUR churches from the Wheat 
State have been contributing to CROP, in 
grain and/or cash. 

THE CHURCH COUNCIL of St. Paul’s, Long 
Island, has transferred the property of that 
congregation to the synod. It is now offered 
for sale. The building was the first church 
erected in Long Island. Removal of mem- 
bers and other losses force the closing of the 
church after 50 years. 

Miss FRANCES DySINGER, promotional sec- 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


ee a 
THE LAST NOTE of a $30,000 indebtedness on 
St. John's Church, Merrick, L. I., is burned by 
(left to right) Council Secretary William 
Gerken, Pastor John Taylor and Debt Reduction 
Treasurer Charles Stelter. Debt liquidation 
came 10 years ahead of schedule! The con- 
gregation has already approved an expansion 
program to cost $30,000 


retary of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
spent November visiting the churches of 
synod. 

Nine leaders of synod met with Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss Nov. I8 in Omaha, Nebr., 
charting plans for the forthcoming drive for 
CHEY, to be directed by Synodical Chair- 
man W. W. Alexander, Kansas City, Kan. 


Missouri SyNop churches have been con- 
structed in seven Kansas towns within the 
last year, the church extension committee 
recently reported. They are found in Pratt, 
Salina, Russell, McPherson, Topeka, Garden 
City and Chanute. The church extension 
fund, increased last year $52,181, brings the 
total fund to $300,000. Expansion of church 


THESE 75 LAYMEN from Pittsburgh Synod congregations held their first synod-wide retreat at 
Thiel College recently. (See "The Lutheran," Dec. 28.) Present were Drs. Fry and Stoughton 
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CAROLINA CRECHE 


FoR THE second consecutive year, the Lu- 
ther League of St. Andrew’s Church, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina, sponsored a Christmas 
manger scene on the lawn of the church. 
The life-sized figures attracted considerable 
attention from its Lenoir Rhyne campus lo- 
cation, just off one of the main north-south 
highways. (The angel above the manger is 
in one of the church windows.) 


structures at Manhattan and Lawrence (State 
University sites) will be made at a cost of 
$60,000. 

THE REGIONAL HOME missions committee 
of the National Lutheran Council allocated 
a field in Wichita to the ULCA for survey. 
This is contemplated during the spring under 
Kansas Synod leadership. 

T. BENTON PEERY 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
Pastors Extend Forensic Courtesy 


Synop pastors held their verbal fire 
decorously at the annual fall conference in 
Newport, Ky. By invitation, Rabbi Samuel 
Cohon of Cincinnati’s Hebrew Union The- 
ological Seminary lectured three times on 
“Jewish Backgrounds to Christianity.” 

The three talks presented an insight into 
Jewish thought on the Messiah. But thrice 
pastors and laymen extended forensic cour- 
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tesy to their guest. The sword of the Spirit 
was especially on edge when Cohon claimed 
the Galilean Jesus not to have been born 
of David’s line, or in his city, Bethlehem. 
The writings of Josephus were stressed by 
the Rabbi. , 

“The salutary effect of the lectures is to 
put us on our mettle,” said one ULCA pastor, 
“recognizing that Jewish tradition is still 
mired in Pharisee-Sadducee-Essene conflict 
which blinds it to the light of the New 
Testament.” 

REFORMATION EMPHASIS is increasing with 
Lutherans participating in Louisville, North- 
ern Kentucky, Lexington and Nashville in 
meetings of general interest. . . . PASTOR 
PAauL ScHrope of Louisville gave the of- 
fertory prayer at the interdenominational 
rally in the Jefferson County armory, at 
which Dr. Herbert Gezork of Andover-New- 
ton preached. . . . A REFORMATION pageant 
was given by the Luther Leagues of Northern 
Kentucky in November.:. . . Dr. CLAYTON 
ROBERTSON of Louisville preached for the 
first annual service at Faith Church, Lex- 
ington, Oct. 30. The same night Pastor Im- 
hoff of Louisville preached for the first an- 
nual union laymen’s Reformation service at 
First Church, Nashville. 


Christ-In-Every-Purse is gaining momentum 
largely through the efforts of University of 
Kentucky Student Franklin Morris, of Calvary 
Church, Louisville. Working out of his stu- 
dent room in Lexington, Morris is promoting 
the movement among Luther Leaguers. 

Louisville Leaguers met at Fenner Memorial 
Church in November to hear Layman C. H. 
Duning, Richmond, Ind., founder of the plan, 
explain its purpose. 

PARISH EDUCATION was emphasized in No- 
vember with Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner of the 
Parish and Church School Board holding 
meetings in Nashville, Louisville, Lexington 
and Northern Kentucky. She also spoke for 
the Wittenberg Women’s Guild of Louisville’s 
First Church. 

St. Marx’s CuurcuH, Newport, has added 
altar and dossal hangings in its four Sunday 
school departments, has purchased a slide 
projector and movie screen. First 
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UniTep CHurRCcH, Memphis, laid the corner- 
stone for a $60,000 Gothic edifice Nov. 14 
with occupation planned for March 1... . 
THE CHOIR of Third Church, Louisville, sang 
its annual Christmas cantata at Nichols 
Veterans Hospital Dec. 18... . THE JUNIOR 
Cuore of Fenner Memorial, Louisville, sang 
its seventh annual carol program at railroad 
and bus stations Dec. 24... .CHEY RALLY 
MEETINGS are planned for Northern Ken- 
tucky Jan. 19 and Louisville Jan. 20.... 
THE BROTHERHOOD of Memorial Church, 
Nashville, held a special service recently. 
Participants: H. R. Clark, A. L. Feldkircher, 
J. E. Wills, and synod Brotherhood President 
Burgess Smith. ROGER G. IMHOFF 


MES SS ST P:P#l 
Synod Receives Two Latvian Groups 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Mississippi 
Synod was held in Trinity Church, Jackson, 
Dec. 11 in order to receive into synodical 
membership two Latvian ‘pastors and their 
congregations. 

The pastors—Zanis Kristbergs, of Scott, 
and Pavils Kirsons, of Senatobia—were for- 
mally presented and installed at the service 
presided over by Mississippi Synod President 
H. Belk Leonard. Secretary Paul Andrew 
Kirsch of the Board of American Missions 
preached the sermon. 

Pastor Kristbergs’ congregation is St. 
Stephen’s Latvian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Scott. It was organized June 5 with 
a baptized membership of 101, now has 236. 
His lay delegate was Aleksandrs Lidaka, 


secretary of the congregation. 

Pastor Kirsons’ congregation was organ- 
ized Oct. 2 with 166 confirmed members, 
now has 419 baptized members, the largest 
congregation in Senatobia. His delegate was 
Jekabs Sillers, vice president of the council. 

A third Latvian pastor is being prepared 
for service in Mississippi and will be on the 
field the first of January. 

Synod has arranged to purchase an aban- 
doned Christian church for the Latvian con- 
gregation in Senatobia. The members have 
contributed $500 in cash and $2,000 in labor 
toward remodeling. The synod will finance 
$3,600 to enable the work to be completed. 
President Leonard and Secretary Kirsch vis- 
ited the property recently and are highly ~ 
pleased with the plans and work on the 
church. H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


OHIO 
CHEY Meetings Slated This Month 


DaytTon—-District CHEY meetings will be 
held throughout the Ohio Synod Jan. 29. In 
many of the meetings, The Difference, movy- 
ing picture promoting Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, will be shown. Also, in many points, 
those attending the sessions will see the new 
color-sound film on Wittenberg College, pro- 
duced last month by the same firm that 
completed Fujita. 

(The synodical. committee on steward- 
ship and beneficence will continue to use 
fifth Sunday afternoons for laymen’s meet- 
ings, following the setting of the pattern on 
January’s fifth Sunday.) 
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When members of Incarnation 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently burned their mortgage, 
participants included Pastor 
Harold S. Miller and Dr. Paul 
C. White, secretary of the New 
York Synod—center rear of 
photo. The same day—Dec. 18 
—Il0I new members were re- 
ceived 
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Members of Miami Beach's 
new ULCA mission are shown 
leaving their first service, con- 
ducted in a funeral home. Dr. 
Luther A. Thomas is pastor- 
organizer. Organization is 


scheduled next Sunday 


ROsSELAWN CuHurcu, Cincinnati, has finally 
secured lots for a permanent location 
through a purchase authorized recently by 
the synodical board of home missions. Two 
lots immediately across from a new school 
in this north Cincinnati suburb show fine 
promise for the future. Since 1944 the con- 
gregation has been worshiping in an adapted 
clubhouse. 

A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY at Second Church, 
Springfield, was observed Nov. 6, with the 
65th anniversary of the congregation and 
the 25th anniversary of the ordination of 
Dr. Paul P. Anspach, pastor since 1948. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarence C. Stoughton were 
guests at a tea at St. John's Church, Day- 
ton, on Dec. 4, sponsored by the Dayton 
chapter of the Wittenberg Women's Guild. 

Dr. Stoughton is visiting all the guild chap- 

ters during the winter. The Guild is raising 

a fund to help with construction of a home 

economics house on the Wittenberg campus. 


Pasror JAMES R. BALDWin of Luther 
House, Miami University, visited a sister 
institution, Bowling Green State University, 
the week of Dec. 4, to participate in the 
university Religion-in-Life Week. He was 
keynote convocation speaker, gave three lec- 
tures a day on American literature in the 
English department, served as fireside session 
speaker at fraternity and sorority houses. 

PAsToR CHARLES L. STARKEY has resigned 
from First Church, Miamisburg, to accept a 
call to the Smithville parish, Feb. 1... . 
PASTOR FREDERICK LAMBERTUS is supplying 
at First Church, Xenia. . . . Pastor L. P. 
PENCE, of the Lynchburg parish, retired from 
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the ministry Dec. 31 due to ill health. 

Sr. JoHN’s Cuurcn, London, where semi- 
nary senior Lawrence Rugh is serving as 
student supply, has improved the church and 
parsonage. 

WITH THE WALLS crowded by student at- 
tendance at the Lutheran Student Center, 
the Luther Foundation at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, has authorized an archi- 
tect to draw up plans to enlarge and remodel 
the center, a residence converted for stu- 
dent purposes in 1945. 

As OF JAN. 1, every Ohio Synod pastor 
can breathe easiér when the doctor says, 
“It takes hospital treatment.” All men upon 
the synod roll, active or inactive, not other- 
wise gainfully employed, will be enrolled in 
one of the Blue Cross hospital-cost pre-pay- 
ment plans in the state. After that date, 
they must make application. The cost is 
underwritten by a $9,000 item in the syn- 
odical budget. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


} 


/ OHIO 
Lutheran Laymen Eat Turkey 


To_epo—The Laymen’s Movement was 
given a boost in Toledo Dec. 6, when Mr. 
Dan Schmidlin, of Glenwood! 
Church, invited leading laymen of Toledo 
and vicinity as guests for a turkey dinner. 
In spite of snow and sleet, 41 men heard 
messages by Pastor C. A. Hackenberg on 
Tithing, and Henry Endress on the history 
and purpose of the Laymen’s Movement. 


member 


The Lutherar: 


Officials of the Synod of Ohio 
are making use this winter of 
the Luther League of Ohio's 
wire recorder and amplifier, 
presented to the synod as part 
of a recent missionary project. 
Here, Hilltop Church Leaguers, 
Columbus, demonstrate its use 


Seven additional men were signed up as 
members. Dr. Satre made a strong appeal 
for the CHEY goal. Those interested in 
the Laymen’s Movement were so well pleased 
that plans are being made to have another 
dinner for junior members only. 

On Dec. 11 Holy Trinity Church mem- 
bers adjourned for a worship service at the 
spot where the altar will be in the new 


LAST MONTH 
mailed as Christmas gifts by the WMS of Holy 
Communion Church, Berlin, N. J., to all active 


144 pairs of stockings were 


and retired ULCA women missionaries. Above, 
Mrs. James Aannotti, WMS president, Pastor 
H. Paul Schaeffer watch Donor William Langer 
inspecting some of the gifts before shipment 
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building, $200,000 


church. 

The Rev. Wade H. Koons, pastor of Christ 
Church, Carey, closed a six-year pastorate 
Dec. 15 to accept the call to the First 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

THE INTERSYNODICAL Pastors’ Association 
of Toledo is studying the possibility of a 
federation that will bind it together in doing 
certain work in this area. 

THe CHURCH OF OuR SAVIOUR, a congre- 
gation only two years old and with a con- 
firmed membership of over 200, has been 
compelled to meet in a school room, fire 
house and in a temporary building on their 
own grounds. Two services per Sunday had 
to be held to take care of the worshipers. 
On Dec. 11 the congregation and friends 
assembled on the four-acre site with shovels 
and spades. The local church extension so- 
ciety has granted a loan of $5,000 to assist 
in the erection of the first unit, which will 
cost about $70,000. This young congrega- 
tion is conducting a Sunday school in a 
neighboring densely populated area. 

OLIVET CONGREGATION plans to enter their 
new church building in a new area about 
Feb. 1. 

Curist CHURCH has moved the old build- 
ing to prominent Bricker Avenue. Additions 
have been made to give greater space and 
efficiency to service. 

HOPE CONGREGATION Observed its 20th 
anniversary, honored the 10 living charter 
members. Pastor Larson paid high tribute 


broke ground for a 
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to Dr. F. E. Strobel and the lay people who 
founded the congregation. 

This is the one church of the Synod of 
Ohio that pays its full apportionment in 
advance. The first check of each year is for 
apportionment. 
A NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN was installed in 

St. Paul’s Church, Paulding, last month. 
THE Rev. JOHN R. BENDER, of Fort Sill, 
Okla., was given an indefinite assignment 
to Frankfurt, Germany. His wife and chil- 
dren are with him. FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Important Mission Dedicated 


PiTTSBURGH—Christ’s Mission to the Jews 
of Pittsburgh dedicated its new building 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
REDEEMER 


72 Main Street 
(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 17-C) 


The Service, 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A.M. 


The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Pastor 


The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity 


Charles Foelsch, Pastor 
Walter Baker, Organist 


Central Park W. at 65th St., New York City 


Matins and Holy Communion 8:45 A.M. 
The Service 1! A. M.—with sermon 
Vespers with Meditation, also Oratorio 
8 PM. 


Dec. 11. Having outgrown the building in 
Hays Street, which it had occupied for 18 
years, an imposing dwelling was purchased 
several blocks away at 1132 North Negley 
Avenue and was remodeled to serve the dual 
purpose of Mission and parsonage. 

The Mission now has ample room for 
worship, Bible study, class work, and office 
space. It is a great center for activities 
among the Jewish people. Here the two 
publications of The Dawn are published; 
from here contact is kept up with the thou- 
sands of Jewish people and the Christian 
friends of the Mission. 

In his words of greeting, Dr. Arthur C. 
Waldkoenig, vice president of the board, 
voiced the sentiments of all present when he 
said: “This is the fulfillment of a dream we 
have had for the past 15 years. This is a far 
cry from the storeroom on Wylie Avenue, 
where the late Pastor John Legum began our 
work among the Jewish people.” 

The dedicatory address was delivered by 
the Rev. R. D. Lechleitner, chairman of the 
Jewish Mission Committee of the National 
Lutheran Council. The speaker called on 
the believers to extend the mission to the 
Jewish people through their own personal 
efforts—beyond the four walls in which they 
were meeting. 5 

“We are not building a mere building,” he 
said; “we are seeking to make men into 
children of Jesus Christ. This house of wor- 
ship is to serve the means of establishing 
among our Jewish brethren the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and of creating that spiritual 
fibre that will engulf them.” 

Speaking for those who have come to 
know their Saviour through this Mission, 
Henry Rosen declared: ''l cannot express 
sufficiently what this Mission has meant to 
my family and me. We wish to thank you, 
members of the Board and friends, for mak- 
ing possible this beautiful building which 
will serve more adequately the needs of the 
Mission." | 
The dedicatory service was conducted by 

the clerical members of the board. The acti 
of dedication was read by Pastor D. B. 
Bravin, who has served as missionary di-- 
rector of the Mission for the past 20 years. 
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Last month one of the most 
unique missions in the ULCA, 
Pittsburgh's “Christ's Mission 
to the Jews" was dedicated. 
(See Pittsburgh news) 


The Mission is under the auspices of the 
National Lutheran Council. It is under the 
immediate direction of a local board of 11 
members, with Dr. G. Arthur Fry as pres- 
ident. In addition to Pastor Bravin, the 
Mission also has a missionary, Miss R. A. 
Nelson. She has been with the Mission for 
12 years. 

With its moving to the new building, this 
Mission is entering upon a very promising 
chapter in its history! 


Released Time Program Popular 


WILLIAMSPORT—A recent report of the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath School Association 
shows that 47 counties have weekday re- 
ligious education programs on released time 
in 147 communities with 1,485 classes being 
held for elementary, junior high, and high 
school pupils. Enrollment includes 26,580 
pupils in elementary classes; 7,132 in junior 
high classes; and 8,269 in senior high classes. 

Annual convention of the Susquehanna 
District Luther League was held in Holy 
Trinity Church, Berwick, last month. New 
officers are: Eleanor Hayman, Berwick, 
president; Miriam Foust, Milton, vice pres- 
ident; Betty Vanderslice, Bloomsburg, sec- 
retary; Arthur Wiand, Grace Church, Sun- 
bury, treasurer; Walter Brandeau, Zion 
Church, Sunbury, educational secretary; 
Anna Jane Moyer, Zion, Sunbury, mission- 


ary secretary; Sister Anna McvVickers, 
Bloomsburg, Life Service secretary; and 
Pastors Edgar Ziegler, Bloomsburg, and 


Charles Aurand, Sunbury, pastoral advisors. 

Speakers were the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
associate secretary of the Luther League of 
America; Miss Mary Helen Smith, Sunbury; 
and Pastor Arthur Lawver, Berwick. Next 
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annual convention will be held in Trinity 
Church, Milton. 

St. John's Church, Lewistown, recently paid 
tribute to two women who have given 59 
years of service to their church. Miss Helen 
Gephart has been organist for 39 years, and 
Mrs. Robert E. Boyer has directed the choir 
for 20 years. About 125 members and friends 
of the congregation joinéd in the service of 
recognition for these women who retired - 
from their respective positions at the end of 


1949. ROBERT R. CLARK 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 


2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


423 Datura St., West Palm Beach, Florida 


Lutheran Management 
Sunny Porches 
Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
Centrally located, Reasonable prices 


Paul G. Burry, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Steering Group Prepares for Synod 


THe STEERING COMMITTEE of synod met 
to arrange the annual convention to be held 
in Mt. Tabor Church, West Columbia, Feb. 
14-16. The committee on nominations has 
also held a meeting to have names ready 
for the advance bulletin. 

A number of pastors from synod and rep- 
resentatives of the Georgia-Alabama Synod 
attended a meeting on Lutheran World Ac- 
tion in Columbia in November. The Rev. 
John Scherzer, of the NLC staff, represented 
Dr. Paul Empie. LWA needs for 1950 were 
outlined. 

THe 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity 
Church, Elloree, was observed this fall. Par- 
ticipating were: the Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, 
of Cullman, Ala., a son of the congregation; 
President of Synod Karl W. Kinard, and 
Pastor Daniel M. Shull. 

Dr. Cart A. HONEYCUTT was installed 
as pastor of Ebenezer Church, Columbia, 
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Oct. 23. The sermon was delivered by Pres- 
ident Kinard who also had charge of the 
installation. : 
Presidents elected to serve the five con- 
ferences during 1950 are: Southern, the Rev. 

W. H. Lefstead, Summerville; Western, Dr. 

Thos. F. Suber, Lexington; Central, the Rev. 

L. L. Swygert, Irmo; Newberry, the Rev. 

Miles T. Cullum, Pomaria; Piedmont, the 

Rev. Wm. B. Schaeffer, Greenville. 

Tue Rev. G. B. CorLey was installed as 
pastor of the Ehrhardt parish, Ehrhardt, 
Oct. 16. 

SPECIAL HOMECOMING services were ob- 
served at St. Matthew’s Church, Cameron, 
recently. Speakers included Dr. Karl W. 
Kinard and Gary Paschal, prominent layman 
and member of the city council in Columbia. 

ST. PETER’s CHuRCH, Batesburg, observed 
the 100th anniversary recently. 

Nov. 6 was a special day at Pine Grove 
Church, Lone Star, when a new electric 
organ was dedicated, and the old cornerstone 
replaced, and the new educational building 


dedicated. Dr. S. P. Koon, a former pastor, | 


was guest preacher. Others participating 
were Pastors L. A. Wertz, John W. Wess- 
inger, and C. M. Riser. 

The Brotherhood Loan and Gift Fund was 
given special emphasis at a special service 
held at Union Church, Leesville, last month. 

J. B. Ballentine, treasurer of synod, re- 
ports 66 per cent paid on 1949 Lutheran 
World Action quota (through the month of 
October). ; 

Sr. PauL’s CHurcH, Columbia, decided to 
go “all out” with the proper setting for show- 
ing the stewardship moving picture, “Like a 
Mighty Army.” Arrangements were made 
with the management of the Palmetto The- 
ater for the showing of this picture Dec. 11. 
Following Sunday school, the entire congre- 
gation went to the theater for the morning 
worship and the showing of the picture. 

THe Rev. JAMES LEE SHEALY, pastor of 
the St. Paul’s parish, Gilbert, has resigned! 
to accept a call to the Washington County 
parish in Virginia. During World War II 
Pastor Shealy served as a navy chaplain. 

At the public Thank-Offering Service, 
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sponsored by the women of Reformation 
Church, Columbia, the capacity audience 
listened to Miss Velta Loze, a Latvian DP 
now employed at the Lowman Home for the 
Aged and Helpless, at White Rock. Miss 
Loze is one of four Latvians now working 
at this institution. She was a former school- 
teacher in her home city of Riga. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


VIRGINIA 
Staunton Conference Begins CHEY 


STAUNTON—A Shenandoah Valley rally 
for Christian Higher Education Year will be 
conducted in Christ Church, Staunton, Feb. 
5. Speakers will be Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, 
president of Roanoke College, and~ Dr. 
Charles J. Smith, provost of the Salem in- 
stitution. 

Officials in charge of arrangements have 
announced that the one-day session will be 
patterned after the regional CHEY meetings 
held so successfully last fall throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Although the Churchville parish has been 
vacant for some time, the congregation wor- 
ships regularly, thanks to Dr. Charles M. 
Teufel, retired pastor who drives from Staun- 
ton each week to preach. Contributions to 
the congregation's benevolences and LWA 
quotas have been maintained. 


TRINITY CHURCH, Newport News, has a 
LWA quota of $626.78; has raised $1.032.80! 
Of this amount $790 came in last March in 
connection with One Great Hour. Record 
evening attendance came to the showing of 
“Like a Mighty Army” and “Fujita.” In 
November the Brotherhood held a dinner; 
Henry Endress was the speaker. Visitors 
came from the UELC, Missouri Synod, and 
some other ULCA congregations of the area. 
In 1949 fifty-two new members have been 
received. ULCA President Franklin Clark 
Fry will preach Jan. 10; the Gettysburg 
Choir will sing April 19. 

WHEN SALEM CHuRCH, Mt. Sidney, held a 
vacation Bible school during the summer 
months with an enrollment of 185, a movie 
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was made to show what can be done in a 
rural congregation in the matter of a vaca- 
tion Bible school. It is available for showing 
without cost. 

THE Rey. D. W. ZIPPERER, pastor of Zion- 
St. James’ Church, near Waynesboro, has 
resigned to accept a call to the Forrestville 
parish, Mt. Jackson, effective Jan. 20. 

THE AuGusTA County Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association conducted a Standard 
Training School in November; 29 credit 
cards were awarded. Classes were held in 
Christ Church, Staunton. 

First CuHurcH, Norfolk, reports larger 
average attendance upon public worship, 
larger communing membership, and larger 
offerings in 1949 than any year in its history. 
Pastor L. W. Strickler says, “This is not 
news, since we have been able to say this 
each year!” 

A MISSION CONGREGATION GROWS UP: 
It has not been long since First Church, 
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At All Bookstores 
Cloth $2.75 
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Portsmouth, was a mission—and a mission 
in a community where Lutherans were in 
a decided minority. A total expenditure of 
$12,533 for 1949 includes $5,386 benev- 
olence. This congregation had a quota of 
$624.36 for LWA, has paid $1,612.42! In 
recent years it has accumulated $9,864 for 
much needed expansion. 


On Dec. || a new congregation was or- 
ganized in Petersburg. This is a new mis- 
sion of the Staunton Conference. The Rev. 

Earl T. Knaus, Jr., is pastor. 

THERE ARE three vacancies in the Staun- 
ton Conference—Churchville parish; Beth- 
any and New Mt. Olive, Lexington; and 
Zion-St. James’, Waynesboro (after Jan. 20). 

PAUL J. BAME 


DECEASED 


John P. Derrick 
The Rev. John Perry Derrick, pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Woodstock, Va., died 
Dec. 14 in the University of Virginia hos- 
pital, Charlottesville. He was 59. 
Born in Chapin, S. C., he was graduated 
from Newberry College and Southern Semi- 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


sys ‘to $@°° 


$5.50 fo $8.50 Double 
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: \ \ A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 Se. 
Hotel . Eee NY. 
Charles Fo Rogers, Jnoms 


Vumauger 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 


Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus. Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. ; 
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nary. Following his ordination, he served 
pastorates in Sumter, S. C., Radford and 
Woodstock, Va. 

Active in civic affairs, he was president 
for several terms of the Woodstock Min- 
isterial Association, served on important 
committees of the Shenandoah Conference 
of the synod, on the synodical committee 
on parish and church school education. He 
headed the synodical committee on promo- 
tion of THE LUTHERAN. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Agnes Han- 
nah Derrick; a son, John Luther Derrick, 
Roanoke College, Salem; a daughter, 
Josephine, attending Madison College; six 
brothers and sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted at Em- 
manuel Church, Woodstock, Dec. 17. Burial 
was in Massanutten cemetery, Woodstock. 


Mrs. William C. Dunlap 

Mrs. May Rhone Dunlap, widow of the 
late Dr. William Clyde Dunlap, died Nov. 
29 in an Altoona (Pa.) hospital. She was 83. 

Born near Center Hall, Pa., May 21, 1866, 
she was educated in the Center Hall schools, 
later attended Maryland College for Women 
at Lutherville, Md. She was married to 
Pastor Dunlap in 1919. 

Following his retirement in 1931, she 
moved with him to Tyrone, where they be- 
came members of Trinity Church. She was 
active in civic and church affairs, spent sev- 
eral months in the Holy Land, witnessed the 
Passion Play prior to the last war. 

The funeral service was conducted at First 
Church, Tyrone, Dec. 1, by the Rev. C. 
Edgar Koehnlein. Burial was in Center Hall. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
ALLPORT, THOMAS. From St. Mark’s 
Church, Bellingham, Wash. To Lihue, 
Kauai, Hawaii. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
DONAT, JOSEPH K. From Penn’s Valley 
parish, Pa. To Summerhill parish, Sum- 
merhill, Pa. 
TRUNK, CHARLES F., JR. From’St. Paul’s 
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Church, Lititz, Pa. To Bethlehem Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 2533 N. 2nd St. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 

EMPSON, CARL I. From Reen Memorial 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. To Faith Church, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 316 E. Superior Ave. 

HEIDE, ROBERT S. From study in Europe. 
To Faith Church, South Beloit, Ill. 

TIMMERMAN, JOHN. To People’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 10 W. 110th St. 

ZAHN, LEON N. From Baltimore Inner 
Mission Society as executive secretary. To 
Div. of Welfare, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Ill. 327 S. LaSalle St. 


MARYLAND SYNOD 
FOX, W. E. From Zion Church, Middleton, 
Md. To Lutheran Church of Holy Com- 
forter, Baltimore, Md. 505 Harwood Ave. 
NULL, A. G. From Manor parish, Md. 


Retirement. 2827 Pinewood Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 
ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 


AIR FORCE 

KNies, HERMAN EpGar. From Lackland Air 
Base, San Antonio, Tex. To 19th Bomb 
Wing, APO 334, c/o PM, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

| ARMY 
CLEWELL, WILLIAM L. From Ft. Belvoir, 
Va. To Post Chaplain’s Office, Fort Clay- 
ton, Canal Zone. 

DornNeER, EpGar A. From 46th Ordnance 
Group, APO 331, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco. To Fitzsimmons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo. 

STILES, AUSTIN E. From Composite Service 
Co., APO 987, c/o PM, Seattle, Wash. To 
Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 


NAVY 
FELDER, GEORGE, Jr. From Camp Lejeune, 
N. C. To Marine Corp Depot of Supplies, 
Barstow, Calif. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JAN. 
29- 2. California Synod. St. 


Huntington Park. 
January 4, 1950 


Luke's Church, 


FEB. 

7- 9. Georgia-Alabama Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

7- 9. Board of American Missions. Colton 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J.’ 

7-10. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Roanoke. 

14-16. South Carolina Synod. Mt. Tabor 


Church, West Columbia. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


b= CONFIRMATION |. 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CLOAKS 
CAPS GOWNS 


AND 
HOODS 
EST. 1912 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago I| Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual! talents. 
‘The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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IN CONCLUSION . . 


. . . . . e 


ALONG OUR STREET on Christmas Eve 
an elderly woman was on her way to 
church. A young fellow snatched her 
handbag and ran off at top speed, while 
the woman startled the neighborhood 
with her loud shrieks. 

It seemed a particularly cruel thing on 
Christmas Eve, to take from the woman 
the money she was carrying to church for 
her offering, and to disturb her so greatly 
on a night of peace and joy. After 20 
centuries of Christmas, there is still much 
shrieking in many streets. 

Thousands of pitiful Arab refugees are 
encamped in Bethlehem, the city of our 
Saviour, with only a trickle of help com- 
ing to them from anywhere. They were 
driven out of their homes during the war 
with the Jews. A flood of Jewish immi- 
grants filled up the towns where they 
lived. But these are the Jews who were 
savagely hunted down in the cities of 
Europe where their families and friends 
were murdered. They have desperate 
longing for a place where they may es- 
cape from discrimination and danger. 

Someone will write a very ironic piece 
someday about Christmas Eve of 1949 
when guards stood at the boundary be- 
tween Israel and Jordan to keep pilgrims 
from making the journey on the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. This was 
in 1949, not 4 B.c. 


“AFTER ALL,” a cynic wrote a few years 
back, “Jesus was a failure.’ There’s a 
good bit of evidence on the side of the 
cynics, when you consider to what ex- 
tent we humans love one another, and 
how helpful we are to one another, 20 
centuries after the first Christmas. 

Cynics can be very humorous in blam- 
ing our human situation on the failure 
of Jesus, because that’s easier than 
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admitting the truth about us. We hu- 
mans are rather tough-grained characters, 
and God's rain and sunshine have a hard 
time penetrating. 

We live in the dark. But the light shines 
in our darkness. There’s a fine sentence 
in Goodspeed’s translation of John 1:5— 
“The light is still shining in darkness, for 
the darkness has never put it out.” That's 
the true story of our situation. 

It seems to me that the work of our 
cohgregations in bringing over the DPs 
during the past year is real evidence of a 
break-through of the light. It has been 
a thoroughly unselfish and expensive 
deed of lovingkindness, and of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. We're probably to 
get another sample of darkness when Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran’s committee resumes 
discussion of an extension of the DP law 

but miracles can happen even in 
Washington. 


MAYBE IT’S TRUE that our churches put 
so much emphasis of growing bigger that 
we miss the point of why we want them to 
be bigger. A congregation is only a 
bridgehead in alien territory-—the world 
—where God’s love gathers up for a 
grand offensive in the community. If we 
don’t come out of church with ardent 
desire to do simple deeds of love, some- 
thing must be the matter. 

The greatest Christian heresy is not to 
love one another. That statement is writ- 
ten all over the New Testament. Even a 
great theologian who can rightly explain 
the communicatio idiomatum and who 
thoroughly understands the mode of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is a failure 
as a Christian if he isn’t stirred by his 
faith to love his brother. 

Christ never fails, but often we do. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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